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Pull-out Guide to Sauces 



Put more flavor 
into baked 
chicken dishes 

Garden-fresh 

peas J 

How to roll and I JT *v 
shape pie crust w-^ 

Convection 
oven cooking 

Baking buttery 
spoonbread 

A new take 
on lemon 
meringue pie 
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Chocolate Chip Chiffon uaKe 
with Almond Crunch 



When choosing a stove, we recommend 
the most sophisticated tool available. 



"Taste-drive" the remarkable AGA Cooker and see how a stove can actually make food taste better. 




Announcing a better way 
iY to choose a stove. 

For most people, 
choosing a stove means 
looking at a stove. Sure, 
they may twirl a knob here 
or open a door there, but 
they understand that food 
, . . , * cooked on one 

Whether you choose a 4 or 2 oven model. 1 
yourAQA ^ii bold a 28-pound turkey J stove tastes about 
-and all thef I I IP -m each oven. J the same a§ foo j 

cooked on another. And when it comes to most 
stoves, they're right. 

But one stove can actually make food taste better, 
a stove that looks — and cooks — like no other: the 
remarkable AGA Cooker. 

The first and only stove 
designed by a blind 
physicist. 

Designed in 1922 
by Dr. Gustaf Dalen, a 
Nobel -prize- winning 
Swedish physicist, the 
AGA cooks with radiant 
heat (the same heat you 
feel from a campfire). 

Somehow, it seems fitting that a scientist who lost one of his 
senses should bequeath such a rewarding gift to another — 
taste. Now you can find out for yourself why Dr. Dalen s 
design has delighted food lovers for over 75 years. 







Unlike ordinary stoves 
that use superheated air 
to cook (and dry out) 
food, the AGA radiates 
constant, even heat from the top, 
bottom and sides of the 
oven to cook food 
quickly yet gently. 



Qoldcn Yelhw 

Cream 

Clan* 

Black 

White 

Wedgwood Blue 
Royal Blue 
Dark Blue 
lade 

Hunter Qreen 
British Racing Qree, 
Pewter 




I he worlds only 
heirloom appliance. 

Each AQA is handcrafted at a 
300-year-old English foundry*. 
Available in your choice of 12 rich 
enamels, an . \LjA will bring a 
warm and soothing presence to 
your home for many years to come. 




Nutrients and flavor are sealed in, so your food is 
moist, rich and flavorful — and wont dry out, even 
if your guests are late for dinner. 



But don t take our 
word for it: To taste 
the AGA difference 
yourself, call now 
to arrange a per- 
sonal "taste drive" 
at the AGA dealer 
nearest you. We'll even 
supply the fork. 



Taste the 

AGA 

difference 
yourself. 

1*800-633-9200 



J 




n. AGA-cookers.com 



More than 100 dealers nationwide. Call for the dealer nearest you. 
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The Black Dog e 

O Martha's Vineyard 
ur free catalog is full 
of great stuff! Biscotti, 
cookie tins, jams, aprons, 
restaurantware, T-shirts, 
sweatshirts, totes and 
lots of new recipes 
from The Black Dog 
Tavern & Bakery. 

Call or Write: The Black Dog 
Box2219FC, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 -800 626-1991 



EarthStone 



WOONIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TA*TV AND HEALTHY C OOKJNG 
Call for a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

123 *i N Highland Ave Los Angeles i V 90038 
uTvw.earthstoneovens com 
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The best grill 
for now until 
the end of 
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PARKER 



P.O. Box 6190 • Sun Valley, Idaho 83354 



1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 
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Le Cordon Bleu 
International 

P^iii 1 n>ti^s Tuisii Uiiava 
AoitAiui RiAtiLiA Mum u Cptt 



C o * D O N B 




Prepare for your 
culinary future 
in the new millenium 
at any of our 
international 
campuses! 

Earn the most coveted culinary 
passport in 9 months! 

Choose a course or program that 
suits your needs: The Grand 
Diplome in 9 or 18 months, The 
Cuisine or Pastry diploma in 9 
months, 10-week certificates, 3 and 5 
week intensive certificate courses, 
Catering, Continuing Education, 4 
week initiation courses, Summer 
Abroad programs, gourmet sessions, 
daily demonstrations and workshops, 
Wine courses, private classes.* 

fttPOl E arn a degree in 
Restaurant Management in 
Australia in 12 months! 
Attend the highest level of man- 
agement training available today 
in the "Provence Down Under", 
Adelaide, Australia. 

*Course offerings will vary from campus to cam- 
pus, see individual school brochures for details 



Visit our website 

www.cordciiibleu.net 

HOR MORE, INFORMATION CALL j 
1 BOO 457-CHEF or c mjjl ua Jt : 
infnM i-ordniiliL'u.rit'i 




50 Create a fresh version of classic lemon meringue pie with a squeeze of lime 
in the custard and a brown sugar meringue. 

r* 
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Kosher wines are 
first-class finds 

26 Tasted & Tested 

30 Tips 

78 Basics Choosmg the 
right flour for baking; 
applying a crumb coat; 
condensed milk vs. 
evaporated milk 
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Exploring cumin's 
full character 
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are transformed into 
firm, airy meringues 
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54 Get a light rye flavor plus a crisp crust and chewy interior 
in David Norman's rye bread. 




ARTICLES 



18 Sauce Guide (special pull-out section) 

by Molly Stevens 

36 Crank Up the Heat for Baked Chicken 

by Abigail Johnson Dodge 

High heat and generous seasonings produce crisp, 
moist chicken with loads of flavor 

41 How to Bake a Ham So It's 
Juicy and Tender 

by John Martin Taylor 

For a sumptuous smoked ham, heat it low and slow 
and leave off the sticky glaze 

44 Sweet Peas — The Essence of Spring 

by Deborah Madison 

Peas are best enjoyed simply, and soon 

48 Down- Home Spoonbread 

by Kay Fahey 

This classic southern side dish is both comforting 
and sophisticated 

Visit our web site at www.finecooking.com 

for a new video on whipping egg whites. 



50 Lemon Meringue Pie, Taken 
to New Heights 

by Brigid Callinan 

Whisk brown sugar syrup into barely beaten egg whites 
for a mountain of meringue 

54 A Rye Bread That's Robust Yet Subtle 

by David Norman 

The addition of a wheat starter gives this rye bread a 
lighter texture and a satisfying, crisp crust 

60 Making Authentic Pierogis 

text by Cole Chabon; recipes by Marie Jarzemski 

Alight dough with a savory or sweet filling makes 
tender dumplings 

64 In Search of Culinary Craftsmanship 

by Martha Holmberg 

Sonoma County, California, offers fertile land, 
a favorable climate, and the right karma for artisan 
food producers 

68 Better Cooking through Convection 

by Susie Middleton 

Hot air circulating through your oven cooks food more 
evenly, at lower temperatures, and often with better 
and faster results 

73 Chiffon Cake Makes a Comeback 

by Elinor Klivans 

The cake's lofty height comes from whipped egg whites, 
its moist and tender crumb from vegetable oil 

On the cover: Chocolate Confetti Chiffon Cake, p. 73, 

Cover photo, Scott Phillips. 

These pages: top left series, Scott Phillips; center, Ben Fink; bottom left, Mark Ferri; 
below, Amy Albert. 




Contributors 




Elinor Klivans ("Chiffon Cakes," p. 73) studied 
pastry in France at La Varenne and at Ecole 
Lenotre. A former restaurant chef in her hometown 
of Camden, Maine, she now devotes her time to 
writing cookbooks and teaching across the country. 
Her books include Bake & Freeze Desserts (which 
was nominated for an lACP/Julia Child Cookbook 
Award), Bake & Freeze Chocolate Desserts (Broad- 
way Books), and 125 Cookies to Bake, Nibble 
& Savor (Bantam). Elinor is working on a new book, 
called Fearless Baking, to be published by Simon 
& Schuster in the fall of 2001 . 
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Molly Stevens ("Sauce Guide," p. 1 8B) is 
a food writer, editor, and teacher, as well as 
a contributing editor to Fine Cooking. She 
learned the classic 
repertoire of French 
sauces during her 
culinary training in 
France, and while she 
doesn't make demi- 
glace too often, she 
believes that a good 
sauce does more for a 
meal than any other component. Molly is the 
author of the forthcoming Williams-Sonoma 
New American Cooking: New England (Time 
Life) and is working on a potato cookbook. 

Abigail Johnson 
Dodge ("Baked 
Chicken," p. 36) is the 
test kitchen director 
for Fine Cooking and 
the author of Great 
Fruit Desserts 
(Rizzoli) and the forth- 
coming Williams-Sonoma The Kid's Cook- 
book (Time Life). Abby also contributed to the 
New Joy of Cooking (Scribner) and teaches 
cooking classes to both kids and adults. 

John Martin 
Taylor ("Ham," 
p. 41 ) is widely 
known for his south- 
ern culinary expertise. 
For years he owned a 
culinary bookstore in 
downtown Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, but has recently 






switched to selling his books and private- 
label products, such as grits, cornmeal, 
and relishes, from his web site, www. 
hoppinjohns.com. His books include 
Hoppin' John's Lowcountry Cooking, The 
New Southern Cook (both Bantam), and 
The Fearless Frying Cookbook (Workman). 

Deborah 
Madison ("Peas," 
p. 44) was a founding 
chef at Greens res- 
taurant in San Fran- 
cisco. She's the 
author of several 
award-winning cook- 
books, including Vegetarian Cooking for 
Everyone (Broadway) which won a James 
Beard award and the IACP Cookbook of the 
Year award. Her new book, This Can't be 
Tofu!, is due out this spring from Broadway. 

Kay Fa hey ("Spoonbread," p. 48) is a 
food fanatic who also happens to be a 
writer. She has just received a grant to write 
a memoir about growing up in Houston. 
Naturally, the book will feature her food 
memories prominently, from feasting on 
fresh crabs to cooling off from the Texas 
heat with frozen grapes. Kay wrote "Old- 
Fashioned Candies" (Fine Cooking #36) 
and "Green Tomatoes" (#21). 

After graduating from the New England 
Culinary Institute in Vermont, Brigid 
Callinan ("Lemon Meringue Pie," p. 50) 
headed down to Durham, North Carolina, to 
work at Magnolia Grill and Pop's, where she 
launched her baking career. She moved to 



the Napa Valley in 1 996 to become the 
pastry chef at Mustards Grill; she is currently 
collaborating with the restaurant's chef- 
owner, Cindy Pawlcyn, on a cookbook. Brigid 
is a runner, a movie maven, an Idaho native, 
and a certifiable Jeopardy freak (she was a 
contestant on the show last March). 

After graduating from college in 1 986 with 
a degree in Germanic Literature & Lan- 
guage, David Norman ("Rye Bread," 
p. 54) chucked the books to pursue his 
passion for the breads he discovered while 
studying in Europe. Since then, he has 
worked in renowned bakeries across the 
country. In 1996, David joined Ecce Panis, 
an artisan bread shop in New York, as exec- 
utive sous-chef. In 1 998, he was lured away 
to teach in the first boulangerie program 
offered at the French Culinary Institute in 
New York. He returned to Ecce Panis in 
1 999 as executive chef and head baker. 

Marie Jarzemski ("Pierogis," p. 60) 

emigrated to the U.S. 
from Poland over 
40 years ago. She's 
the chef-owner of The 
Warsaw Cafe in 
Philadelphia, where 
she has been prepar- 
ing delicate interpre- 
tations of her native 
cuisine since opening the restaurant in 
1 979 with her son, Mario. Cole Chabon 
is a cook who has worked in some of Philadel- 
phia's best restaurants, including The Garden 
and The Warsaw Cafe. 
She's now the cater- 
ing manager for 
Manna, a nonprofit 
organization that pre- 
pares and delivers 
food to homebound 
people with HIV- 
related illnesses. 

Susie Middleton ("Convection Cooking," 
p. 68) is an associate editor for Fine Cook- 
ing. A graduate of Peter Kump's New York 
Cooking School, she earned her convection- 
cooking wings roasting hundreds of pounds 
of vegetables for a gourmet market in New- 
port, Rhode Island. 
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FINE COOKING 



The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

mice 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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Shipped fresh 
nationwide 
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'Simply delicious handmade Petits Fours 
Zagat Marketplace s3^eT~ » 
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Divine Delights, Inc. 
24 Digital Dr. #10 
Ndteto, CA 94949 




Chefs Choice Tea Mate 

Professional Tea Maker 690 
r-/ Am/ 
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• Tea prepared by the classic British and 
Samovar methods for delicious, full 
flavor, superb aroma and brilliant color! 

• Automatically boils water, gently steams 
and unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, 
precisely times steeping cycle, blends 
and holds tea at the perfect serving 
temperature. 

• Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For information, call: 
(800) 342-3255 

© 1997 EdgeCraft Corporation, Avondale, PA 19311 





There Are More 
Expensive Ranges, But 
None More Valuable. 

Sure, you can spend a lot more on a competitor's range, 
but why? Many of the features other professional-style 
ranges list as options are actually standard features on 
FiveStar ranges. Like our convenient wok ring which 
accommodates any quality wok. Or FiveStar's exclusive 
Vari-Flame which provides extra low simmering. Or our thermostatically 
controlled griddle featuring a stainless steel cover and lift-out porcelain grease 
well for easy cleaning. 

Today, FiveStar offers the most versatile line of professional cooking 
equipment available for the home. From our 60" and 48" double-oven ranges 
to our 36" and 30" single-oven models, you'll find a complete line of ovens 
and ranges, including range hoods, warming drawers— even an interchangeable 
barbecue grill accessory. And keep in mind that all FiveStar products are 
designed to fit standard 24" deep kitchen base cabinets with standard four-inch 
toe space. 

For distinctive style, extraordinary utility, and 
uncompromising value, look to the leader in professional 
cooking equipment. Compare FiveStar's value-added 
features against our competition, and you'll find there's 
simply no comparison. 



FlVhSlAK 



For a free brochure, call (800) 553-7704 

or contact FiveStar, P.O. Box 2490, Cleveland, TX 37320 

(423) 476-6544 FAX (423) 476 6599 



The Range of 
Possibilities 

uuu.fivestarrange.com 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 



FROM THE EDITOR 



tine 

Cooking 



Check out the chart 

You've probably already no- 
ticed that there's an extra fea- 
ture in this issue — a pull-out 
guide to sauces. This is the 
second of these pullouts that 
we've produced (the first one 
being the spice guide in Fine 
Cooking #32). We picked 
sauces as our subject because 
we think that having a rich 
repertoire of sauces at your 
command can make cooking 
and creating in the kitchen 
more fun. 

Often when you see a 
sauce chart or chapter in a 
book, you see French sauces 
in a neat family tree begin- 
ning with the "mother" 
sauces such as bechamel 
and brown sauce, followed 
by all of their variations. 
While it's very satisfying to 
feel accomplished at these 
French sauces, we realized 




that we don't often make 
many of these sauces in our 
daily cooking, and we doubt 
that you do either. So we've 
devised our own "family" of 
sauces, an eclectic and per- 
haps even arbitrary group, but 
a group of sauces that you 
probably want to cook often. 
The reason we've put them in 
a pull-out chart is to make it 
easy for you to whip up a 
sauce without much plan- 



ning. Sauces shouldn't be 
only special-occasion ele- 
ments, nor should making a 
sauce require lots of searching 
through cookbooks and shop- 
ping for specific ingredients. 
Most sauces can be spur-of- 
the-moment improvements 
to a dish, which is how we 
hope you'll use the chart. Say 
you're cooking a pork chop. . . 
nice enough with just some 
salt and pepper, maybe some 
thyme, but fabulous with a 
roasted red pepper coulis. A 
friend made an angel food 
cake the other day for a birth- 
day party, frosted it with 
whipped cream and topped it 
with tropical fruit — beauti- 
ful — but then she made a 
maple -rum creme anglaise to 
drizzle onto the slices of 
cake... the dessert rose to a 
new level of deliciousness. Or 
you're going to grill a couple 
of chicken breasts for din- 
ner... again. As they grill, 
mix up a ginger-soy dipping 
sauce and you've got a spicy, 
savory satay. 

The chart offers complete 
(though concise) recipes for 
more than 50 sauces. Once 
you've made a sauce a few 
times, you'll only need to 
check the chart for some 
measurements perhaps — 
freedom from recipes, and in- 
spiration for creative cooking. 

Are you coming to the 
Hudson Valley with us? 

Our second culinary tour for 
Fine Cooking readers is com- 
ing up soon. From June 15 to 
18, we'll be touring New 
York's Hudson Valley in 
search of top-notch hand- 
made food products and in 
pursuit of improving our own 
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Fine Cooking 
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Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-81 71 
www.finecooking.com 



Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 
Fax: (203)426-3434 
E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
•E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
books or videos, or give a gift, call: 
(800) 888-8286 

Advertising: 

To find out about advertising: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 547 
E-mail: fcads@taunton.com 
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If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking in your 
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Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
names and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we 
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If you don't want us to share your name with 
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The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at any time you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2000 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 
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Culinary Program 
Has Arrived At... 

Brown Institute 



• 12 Month Program 

• Hands-on Training 

• Industry- Current 
Equipment 

• Financial Aid for 
those who qualify 

Brown Institute 

1440 Northland Dr. 
Mendota Heights, MN 55120 




(800) 627-6966 



^ Boh Affe,tit l/o^af&s 

"Wine Country Cruises o£ 
CuCinary fours 

Featuring: 

3 night California Wine Country 
Cruise including full day visits to 
Napa Valley oZ Sonoma Valley. 

4 nights in San (Francisco at the White 
Swan Inn ((European style <8e£<8 with 
private bath oZ fireplace in your room) 

Jtalfday champagne-sightseeing tour 
of San Francisco by limousine 
Half day Wo^eZ Wal^tour of 
Chinatown /cooking class oZ lunch 
Cooking class at a renown culinary 
establishment including mealoZ wine. 

Price per person, double occupancy, $2799 
CALL ELLEN RILEY FOR DETAILS 
800-568-1522/FAX 815-568-8060 

E-MA IL : shop @one-stop- tra vel. com 
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Letters 



cooking skills. We'll be spend- 
ing a full day of instruction at 
the Culinary Institute of 
America at Hyde Park, which 
will include a wine and food 
pairing seminar, a cooking 
demonstration, and an after- 
noon of hands-on cooking 
where participants will pre- 
pare a grand celebration din- 
ner. On our "artisan" day, we'll 
visit and sample food and 
drink from world-class pro- 
ducers such as Coach Farms 
(goat cheese), Hudson Valley 
Cider Company, Egg Farm 
Dairy (ice cream, clabbered 
cream), Prospect Hill Farms 
(strawberries), and Whitecliff 
Vineyard & Winery (Pinot 
Noir). The three-night, two- 
day event also includes a 
Hudson Valley artisan dine- 
around at historic Mont- 
gomery Place and a winery 
dinner at Millbrook, cooked 
by John Novi of the four-star 
Depuy Canal House. 

For more details , s ee our ad 
on p. 33 or call HMS Travel at 
800/367-5348 and say you're 
from Fine Cooking. 

Searching for syrup 

We've heard from several 
readers who wanted to make 
Mrs. Bruner's Boston Cream 
Candy (Fine Cooking #36, 
p. 44) but didn't know what 
light Karo syrup is. Karo syrup 
is the brand name for corn 
syrup; we were carelessly 
using the proprietary name as 



the generic name, but clearly 
Karo isn't on every grocery 
shelf as we had assumed. 
Many of the inquiries came 
from Canada, where both 
light and dark corn syrup are 
available under a few brand 
names, including Crown and 
St. Lawrence. Sorry for the 
confusion. Try the candy — 
it's fantastic. 



FROM READERS 



Unglazed pottery for 
perfect pie crust 

Your Basics on pie pans (Fine 
Cooking #36, p. 70) left out 
the best pan I've ever used — 
an unglazed terra cotta pan. 
The porous material created 
a shell that was crisp, never 
soggy. The pans were being 
made by a small company out 
of Oregon that's no longer in 
business. I haven't been able 
to find them again, though I 
have tried. 

— Mary V. Foote, 
Tierra Amarilla, NM 

Getting a razor edge 
on a chef's knife 

I can't think of a more con- 
troversial subject than knife 
sharpening, except maybe 
choosing the best cookware. 
As a long-time reader, I 
thought you did your home- 
work before approaching 
these topics. You missed it 



here. No one can hold an 
angle by hand properly. Lub- 
ricating a stone is a no-no. 
A single bevel is amateur 
and inferior to a double bevel 
or hollow ground. Many of 
these points were proven in 
the '70s using scanning elec- 
tron micrographs to visualize 
the knife's edge. The com- 
pany that did the work was 
Razor Edge Systems, Inc. 
(RESI) of Ely, Minnesota 
(www.razoredgesystems.com) . 



A jig is necessary to get the 
proper angle, and this facili- 
tates getting a double edge. 
While I confess to using a 
Chef's Choice sharpener for 
routine touchups, I get the 
best edge following the steps 
developed by RESI. I strongly 
recommend that anyone in- 
terested in achieving an edge 
you can shave with consult 
this company and the tools 
they sell. 
— Tom Proch, via e-mail ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat to the temperature in the recipe; use an oven thermometer 
to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the suggested time in the recipe. For meat and poultry, use an 
instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #13, p. 68, and #17, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 
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rQccrcts cJo s\Q\jzmorable pinner cpart^P 

Select from our extensive line of wild game meats, rare 
specialty products, and exotic seasonings including 
everything from buffalo, phcusim and quail to wild 
mushrooms, truffles and saffron. 

Let Game Sales International be your ticket to quick 
and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 

Offeror AS^ee | ^f] 1-800 -729 -2090 

{^<a me Qafcs -^^?n 

L * falcrniillotnil ' |nr." A 



READER SERVICE NO. 99 



♦ Unique Pot Racks 

♦ Tabletop& Buffet Items 

♦ Specialty Home Decor 

♦ Unusual Garden Items 

♦ Pewter, Silver, & Copperware 

♦ Wine Racks and Accessories 

♦ Designer Baker's Racks 

♦ Bridal Gifts & Accessories 

Fine items for elegant Iving... 
Visit us @ 

www.accentsofelegance.com 



A NEW CAREER 

Intensive hands-on culinary, 
pastry and bread programs. 

• Just six months by day or 
nine months by evening. 

• In the heart of SoHo. 

• Short courses in pastry 
and technique. 

TFreiichCulinaryliistitute 

462 BROADWAYjNEW YORK, NY 10013 Financial aid for those who qualify. 

1 H 888 FCI^CHEF www.frenchculinary.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 52 





cksapcak 3f Gwmic^ 

HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 



TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 



7 s 



Free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
Fax 1-888-284-7473 

HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAIN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
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READER SERVICE NO. 30 
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Jan Bimhatuu. ftroftiieSttr of Sammm in 

Seattle. II A. and Catahoula in Calistotra. (A. 

I leather Swain, /jro/triefor of The \ashrille 
Baking (oih/hiiiv in \as/trilh\ 7 "V. 



Comfort a b/e. Sh iUh. 
C/wfirear. Pauls, jacket 

^^^^aprons, hats, afu 
^(^^^^ more. In lots of 
appetizing styles and 
patterns. Including exclusir 
designs by Nicole Miller. 

CaLl U800-568-24&3 or 
t is it u m m \ di of a ear. com for 
a free /999 catalog. 
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THE LOOK THAT COOK5 



READER SERVICE NO. 46 
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Q<S?A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



Saltwater taffy 

Is there saltwater in saltwater 
taffy? 

— Laura Bergeron, 
Newtown, CT 

Tom Ibach replies: There's 
no saltwater from the ocean, if 
that's what you mean. But 
there is both salt and water in 
saltwater taffy. There are 
many theories about how this 
soft, chewy candy got its 
name, but the story that was 
passed down to me traces the 
name back to a seaside taffy 
shop in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. Supposedly, when a bad 
storm left the shop flooded 
with seawater, the owners de- 
cided to add saltwater to the 
name of their product. 

Many candymakers, myself 
included, still make salt- 




water taffy using use the 
old-fashioned "open fire" 
method. Sugar and corn 
syrup are put in a copper 
kettle, along with salt, water, 
and solid vegetable fat. The 
mixture is boiled to a certain 
temperature — somewhere 
around 250°F, depending on 
the temperature of the work- 
space — and then it's dumped 
onto a special cooling table. 

When the candy has cooled 
enough — there's no precise 
temperature, but an expert 
candymaker can tell by touch 
when it's ready — the taffy is 
pulled. The pulling incorpo- 



rates tiny air bubbles, which 
lighten the color and soften 
the texture. In the old days, 
my grandfather would heave a 
20-pound batch of taffy onto a 
special hook on the wall and 
stretch it by hand. Our con- 
cession to technology is to use 
a mechanical pulling machine. 
We put the taffy on hooks and 
add flavoring and color, and 
the machine pulls the candy to 
the size and shape we want. 
Tom Ibach is the owner of 
Dolles Candy land and Ibach' s 
Candy By The Sea in Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware. 

How to prevent pad thai 
noodles from clumping up 

I love pad thai, but every time 
I make it, the noodles clump 
together, no matter how much 
oil I use. Can you help? 

— Nancy Brady Stevens, 
Brussels, Belgium 

Su Mei Yu replies: The 

Asian rice noodles used in pad 
thai can be tricky to stir-fry. 
The starch in these noodles is 
sensitive to very high temper- 
atures and hot oil; too much of 
either one can result in a knot 
of sticky, clumped noodles 
rather than the loosely tangled 
mess that you're aiming for. 
Here's how to avoid the 
sticky-noodle syndrome. 

Prepare the noodles for 
cooking by softening them in 
lukewarm water until they're 
pliable. Rinse them in cool 
water to rid them of excess 
starch and dry them well; 
cover them so they stay moist. 

When you're ready to stir- 
fry the noodles, have nearby 
a bowl of water or a flavorful 
liquid (I combine Vi cup water, 
Vl cup tamarind juice, and 
1 tablespoon light brown 
sugar). Heat a wok or skillet 
on high and add a small 



amount of oil (3 or 4 table- 
spoons) ; use this hot oil to 
saute minced garlic. Reduce 
the heat to medium high, 
add the noodles along with a 
tablespoon or two of the water 
or other liquid, and stir with a 
paddle or spatula to loosen 
the strands (avoid using 
tongs). If the noodles begin to 
clump, don't reach for more 
oil. Instead, add 1 or 2 more 
tablespoons of the liquid and 
keep stirring. When you add 
the liquid, it should sizzle in- 
stantly. If it doesn't, raise the 
heat. If the heat is too low, the 
noodles will be soggy. 

Cook the noodles until 
they're soft, adding small 
amounts of liquid whenever 
the noodles start to stick to- 
gether. Then add the remain- 
ing ingredients in your recipe. 
Su Mei Yus recipe for pad thai 
appeared in Fine Cooking #2 J . 
Her book on traditional Thai 
cooking, called Cracking the 
Coconut, is due out this summer 
from William Morrow. 

The right way to dispose 
of used cooking oil 

After deep-frying foody Ym 
never sure how to get rid of 
the used oil. Is it a crime to 
pour it down the sink? 

— Henry Lawlor, 
Providence, Rl 

John Martin Taylor replies: 
I'm often faced with this situ- 
ation since deep-frying is one 
of my favorite ways of cook- 
ing. Pouring used cooking oil 
down the sink with hot water 
is definitely not the way 
to go — it's environmentally 
unsound and might clog up 
your pipes. In most cases, the 
best thing to do is to wait for 
the oil to cool, pour it back 
into its original container 
(or something similar), and 
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discard it with your house- 
hold garbage. 

If you want to go a step fur- 
ther, call your local sanitation 
department and ask for more 
specific instructions; at this 
point, few cities have set up 
vegetable oil recycling pro- 
grams for individuals, al- 
though many cities require 
restaurants to recycle their 
discarded grease. (In Chicago, 
that grease is converted into a 
fuel that powers city buses.) 
]ohn Martin Taylor is the author 
of The Fearless Frying Cook- 
book (Workman). 

Using a Mexican mortar 
and pestle 

I have a Mexican molcajete, 
but when I use it, my mixtures 
end up gritty. Why would this 



happen? Is there a proper 
technique for using it? 

— fames R. Buschmann, 
Detroit, Ml 

Jim Peyton replies: A molca- 
jete is a Mexican mortar used 
for grinding spices, blending 
chile sauces, and mashing 
guacamole. To use it, a cook 
grinds the mixture with a 
pestle, called a tejolote, using 
a light pressure: the weight of 
the pestle and the texture of 
the stone should do most of 
the work. A good-quality mol- 
cajete is shaped from black or 
gray volcanic rock, which is 
dense, hard, and reasonably 
smooth. It shouldn't crumble 
or shed bits of stone or grit into 
the food. Lesser quality molca- 
jetes are coarser but usable, 




and with use will 
become smoother; the stone is 
too rough if food gets shredded 
rather than ground, or if food 
gets lodged in the pitted sur- 
face. To break in a new molca- 
jete, scrub it well and then 
grind a handful of rice in it; re- 
peat as necessary. This helps 
smooth the surface and rubs 
away any loose particles. 

If you find that your mix- 
tures are getting gritty, your 
molcajete may have been in- 
tended primarily for decora- 
tive purposes or as a serving 
dish for guacamole and salsas. 
Many of these molcajetes are 
made of a soft, brittle stone 



and are not well 
finished. Some are even made 
from cement-based materials 
that are poured into molds. 
Any molcajete that has a very 
porous or rough surface, or 
one that is light gray in color 
(indicating it might be made 
of concrete) may not be well- 
suited to grinding food. 
fim Peyton has written several 
books about Mexican food, 
including New Cooking from 
Old Mexico (Red Crane 
Books). ♦ 



Calphalon gB 

Professional Nonstick II 

10 Piece Set: 8 & 10" Ome- 
lettes, 1.5 Qt. & 2.5 Qt. 
Sauce Pans w/lids, 3 Qt. 
Saute Pan w/lid, and 8 Qt. 
Stock Pot w/lid. Reg. $534 




Sale $389.99 




The Nation's Leading Full- 
Line Retailer of Calphalon 
Cookware. 

Free gift with every Calphalon 
purchase of $200 or more. 



You could shop for Fine Cookware 
someplace else.. .But Why? 

Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 

101 W. Madison, Pontiac, IL 

Order Online at www.P40nline.com 
Order Toll -Free dial 888-845-4684 



Mention this Ad for Free Shipping in the USA! 
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FREE 

Catalog 
plus 
FREE shipping 
on your 
first order. 



hi .In VtPnll.ll .1111 1 huTIU- 
i lirU ,lllkf h rhUJIl ■ i-r 1 

Chef's™ for a large 
selection of high 
quality, famous-name 
kitchenware available 
£ at incredible savings. 
Choose from All-Clad, Calphalon, Cuisinart, 
Henckels, KitchenAid, and more. 

Call 800-338-3232 to receive a FREE catalog and FREE 
shipping and handling on your first order in the continental 
U.S. of $75 or more.* Just mention code CC061D. 
*Offer excludes rush delivery, heavy items, and products delivered 
by manufacturers. 

CHEF'S 

800-338-3232 



If you'd like, order via our website at www.chefscatalog.com 
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Selecting Authentic, 
Wei I -Crafted 
Artisan Bread 




Pain au levain covers a range 
of breads with one trait in 
common: all are leavened with 
a natural starter of wild yeasts 
and bacteria. This starter is 
"fed" in the bakery through 
regularly scheduled additions 
of flour and water. Pain au levain 
sually comes in large, round loaves. 



Sourdough is also a pretty wide classification 
Sourdough usually refers to the classic San 
Francisco style sourdough bread made with 
unbleached wheat flour and a starter with 
bacteria and yeasts that were first 
identified in the San Francisco Bay 
area, although there are delicious 
German-style sourdough wheat 
and rye breads, too. Sourdough 
bread often has a blistered crust 
with reddish-yellow tones. It has 
a distinct, sour flavor that's a 
byproduct of fermentation and is 
almost vinegary-tasting. If lactic 
or acetic acid are on the package's 
ingredient list, it isn't the 
real thing. 





Once available only in 
major cities, artisan 
breads and their imitators are 
now made and sold through- 
out the United States. By 
artisan bread, I mean bread 
made as it has been for cen- 
turies, by trained hands. The 
dough must: 

♦ contain only flour, water, 
salt, and leavening (supple- 
mental ingredients, such as 
walnuts or olives, are fine), 

♦ undergo lengthy fermen- 
tation, 

♦ be baked directly on a 
masonry hearth. 

The result of these methods 
is usually bread with more 
flavor, better texture, and a 
crustier crust. 

Many bakeries and large- 
scale grocery stores sell bread 
they call "artisan" but really 
only offer loaves made from 
mixes and bases that 
are baked on or in 



pans in convection 
ovens. Others ad- 
vertise "baked fresh 
daily," but only 
thaw and heat par- 
tially baked bread. 
That said, there is 
a lot of good bread 
out there. Here's how to iden- 
tify a loaf of authentic hand- 
made bread. 

Winter wheat flour 
and a starter are key 

Identifying authentic ex- 
amples of good handmade 
bread can be confusing be- 
cause some bakeries, in the 
name of creativity, play fast 



and loose with traditional 
terms. More common than 
blatant misnamings are breads 
that are the correct shapes but 
use the same dough for sev- 
eral supposedly very different 
breads. Taste is subjective, of 
course, but there are objective 
standards that can be applied 
to bread. 

Although artisan bread is 
made with the hands, some 
machinery can be used, and 
certain artisan breads (such 
as French pain de mie, the 
rectangular loaf baked in 
a squared-off pan) can be 
baked on the hearth with the 
support of a pan and still be 
called artisan. 

Artisan bakers generally 
use flour from hard winter 
wheat (rather than hard 
spring wheat) because the 
protein quality of winter 
wheat flour results in dough 
that will stretch well during 
shaping and rising. Dough 
from winter wheat flour will 
ferment more readily, giving 
bread with better texture and 
better flavor. 

Most top^quality artisan 
breads contain a starter in 
the form of a yeast sponge or 
a bakery-maintained starter 
that's added to or "fed" on a 
regular schedule. These pre- 
ferments give a more complex 
flavor, better texture, and 
longer-lasting freshness. 

Oven conditions make 
a difference 

The essentials for good arti- 
san bread aren't a wood fire 
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what is this? 



vuiniT^uuf: 



Take it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Bantons patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 




BANTON 
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Are you cooking? 

Dean & DeLuca Spice Rack 
40 tubes $145.00 #11009, 21 tubes $95.00 #171008 



WWW.DEANDELUCA.COM 

PURVEYORS OF FINE FOOD, KITCHENWARE AND WINE 
1 800 221 7714 



B: head gasket 
C;a spaghetti measure 




get all the answers at: 




chefstore.com 

Culinary Outfitters 

888 334 CHEF 
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A classic 
baguette con 

tains flour, water, salt, 
yeast, and nothing extra. 
It should be 18 to 
30 inches long and weigh 
between 9 and 12 ounces 
The crumb should be very open 
(though not as extreme as a ciabatta), 
the crust a rich golden brown, with five to 
seven similarly sized overlapping cuts on 
the top of the loaf. The thin edge of the cut 
should stand a touch above the rest of the loaf 




Clabatt* is usually mad* wtlh (lour 
salt, water, and yeast; some 
bakers add olive oil, too. It has 
a dull, tannish-brown crust, 
with a striated appearance 
V because of the flour used to 
keep the wet dough from 
sticking to the bench and proofing 
cloth. Loaves should be more flat than 
high. The bread should have big alveoles 
and lots of them. 



Pugliese, a yeast-risen bread, 
should be a slightly irregular round 
jghly a foot in diameter. The 
loaf should have a thick, dark 
crust with a trace of flour 
left from the proofing 
cloth and an open, 
cream-colored crumb. 




and European bricks. Good 
artisan bread requires the 
following. 

♦ Radiant heat rather than 
convection. While 

— " J ' m v convection is 
great for evenly 
browned pastry, 
radiant heat results 
in the color gradations 
and variations that are a part 
of what give artisan bread its 
visual appeal and complex 
flavors. 

♦ Baking directly on the 
hearth so heat transfers 
rapidly, helping loaves bake 
quickly and thoroughly. 
Bricks aren't absolutely nec- 
essary. In addition, "stone 
hearth" has a romantic ring to 
it, but most often this really 
means a hearth of heat- 
tolerant cement that's spe- 
cially made for bread ovens. 

♦ Adequate thermal mass to 
keep the oven temperature 
from dropping too much 
when bread is loaded into the 
oven. Insufficient oven heat 
can give a pale crust, gummy 
insides, and less volume. (Too 
much heat can yield gummy 
insides, too, with a burned 
crust.) 

♦ Steam in the baking 
chamber, which allows the 
exposed dough surface to re- 
main soft during the early 
minutes of baking so it can 
stretch to accommodate the 
rapidly expanding dough — 
the "oven spring." Steam is 
also key for good browning 
and flavor. 

Many breads have "hearth" 
associated with the name 
but have never touched a 
hearth. Take a look at the 
loaf's underside. If 



cover the surface, the bread 
was baked in a perforated 
pan, and likely in a convec- 
tion oven. 

Visual cues reveal good 
workmanship 

There's a lot you can tell 
about a loaf of bread before 
you bite into it. Ingredients, 
loaf size, shape, and color all 
give hints of inner qualities. 
A glimpse of a loaf's crumb 
reveals even more. 

A loaf of artisan bread 
should be symmetrical and 
seamless, which indicates 
skillful shaping. Except for 
ciabatta, shaped loaves 
should be a relaxed horizon- 
tal oval in cross section, 
rather than a tight circle or 
tense vertical oval, which can 
indicate too dry a dough or 
insufficient rising time. 

The crust should be a rich 
golden brown, which con- 
tributes a delicious, complex 
flavor and crisp, not leathery 
texture. (Know that whole - 
grain breads will be crisp for 
only the briefest time after be- 
ing peeled out of the oven.) 
The larger the loaf, the darker 
the crust can and should be, 
because a larger loaf of bread 
takes longer to bake. 

Razor cuts, which allow 
the bread to rise evenly in the 
oven and for the crumb to 
open, should show a gradation 
of colors, each of which car- 
ries slightly different flavors. 
If the dough looks quite con- 
vex at the cuts, this usually 
means insufficient rising time 
and that the bread was likely 
made from a stiff, dry dough. 

Crumb structure should 
be relatively open, with holes 
(alveoles) of varying sizes, al- 
though this will vary some- 
what depending on the type 
of bread. The insides of the 
alveoles should be glossy, not 
chalky. If you push on the 
center of the cut loaf, the 
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The best pain de campagne is 

made with a blend of partially 
refined wheat flour and rye flour; in 
the United States, it's most often a 
blend of whole-wheat, white, and 
rye. Like pain au levain, pain de 
campagne is leavened with a 
natural starter. Look for a darker 
crumb and a little more heft 
than breads made with 
mostly white flour. 
The crumb should 
have lots of big, 
irregularly 
shaped holes 
that come from 
a wet dough, 
lengthy fer- 
mentation, and 
gentle handling. 



crumb should 
bounce back to 
its original 
position. If it 
compresses, 
the loaf was 
underbaked 
and probably 
wasn't thoroughly 
mixed or fermented. 
The crumb color 
should be a creamy 
jvllovi for ciabatta, 
baguettes, sourdough, 
and white pain au levain. 
This indicates that the flour 
wasn't bleached and that 
the dough wasn't overmixed 
(overmixing bleaches out the 
pigments in the flour). This 
is a loss of more than color: 
yellow pigments carry much 
of the fl our's flavor, too. 

Careful handling comes 
first, top-notch ingredients 
are a close second, and a 



combination of the two is 
ideal. Because skilled, experi- 
enced craftsmanship is so 
crucial to good bread, choice 
of flour, proper mixing, ade- 
quate fermentation, skilled 
handling and shaping, thor- 
ough proofing, and proper 
baking are actually more crit- 
ical to making good bread 
than using organic flour made 
from heirloom wheat, natural 
starters, and a wood-fired 
brick oven. Both are impor- 
tant, though — and when you 
get them together, you get 
great bread. 

Thorn Leonard, a baker from 
Lawrence, Kansas, is the 
author of The Bread Book. 
He's on the advisory board of 
The Bread Bakers Guild of 
America and works with Farm 
to Market Bread Company in 
Kansas City, Missouri. ♦ 
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Technique Class 



How to Roll and 
Shape Pie Crust 



Roll "around the clock" for 
a circle of even thickness 



Position the rolling pin in 
the center of the dough and 
begin by rolling upward to 
1 2 o'clock. Move the pin back 
to the center and then roll 
down to 6 o'clock, and side 
to side to 3 and 9 o'clock 
(as shown). A floured pastry 
cloth and linen pin cover 
are added protection 
against sticking. 



Rotate the dough a 
quarter turn every 
so often as you 
continue to roll the 
dough at "hourly" 
increments. 





Continue rolling 
untilthedough has 
reached the desired 
size. Lessen the 
pressure on the pin 
as you near the 
periphery of the 
circle to avoid rolling 
the edges too thin. 



If you ask my pastry students 
what's the most daunting 
aspect of making pie crust, I 
believe the answer would be 
rolling out the crust. I give 
them many little suggestions 
and hints, but the major piece 
of advice I offer is this: buy a 
pastry cloth and a cover for 
your rolling pin and then "roll 
around the clock." 

Start with rested dough 

Before you begin rolling, you 
obviously need to make your 
dough. Whatever recipe you 
are using (see Fine Cooking 
#35, p. 18, for my flaky pie 
crust dough), the pastry 
should be shaped into a disk 
and refrigerated for at least 
30 minutes before rolling. 
This rest allows the fat to firm 
up, the liquid to permeate the 
dough, and the gluten to re- 
lax, all of which makes the 
rolling go more smoothly. 

Choose your tools 

A flat surface and a rolling 
pin are the obvious tools for 
rolling out pie crust. 

For your surface, your 
main goal is a lot of space. A 
marble counter is not essen- 
tial. In fact, my choice for a 
rolling surface is a large 
wooden pastry board. Secure 
it to the counter by placing a 
damp towel or a nonskid mat 
underneath. 

For my rolling pin, I like a 
heavy, wooden ball-bearing 
pin with a 12-inch barrel and 
handles. The weight helps do 
some of the work for you, 
while the ball bearings facili- 
tate longer, smoother strokes. 
A straight pin offers a more 



controlled roll, but it takes 
more experience to evenly 
flatten the dough with one. 

Cloth makes the dough a 
cinch to roll. Rolling out 
your pastry on a well-floured 
heavy pastry cloth (a crease- 
free linen dishtowel would 
also work) keeps the dough 
from sticking and makes it 
easier to handle. For the same 
reason, I also fit a floured knit 
stocking or cover over my 
rolling pin. (For sources for 
pastry cloths and pin covers, 
see p. 84.) 

A pastry cloth won't skid 
on wood or plastic, but if 
you're rolling on a slippery 
surface, such as granite or 
Formica, you'll need to bring 
the cloth forward so that you 
can lean against it and hold 
it in place as you roll. 

The key to 

a perfect circle 

Truth be told, a perfect circle 
isn't really necessary, since 
you almost always trim the 
circle. But I've seen some 
people roll out dough that in 
no way resembles a circle, and 
this becomes a problem when 
you try to fit the dough in the 
pie pan. 

Roll "around the clock" 
to flatten the dough evenly. 
When I roll, I think of the 
circle of dough as the face of a 
clock. My first four rolls, all 
starting from the center, go 
first to 12 o'clock, then to 
6 o'clock, over to 3 o'clock, 
and finally to 9 o'clock. After 
those initial strokes, I roll 
around the clock at "hourly" 
intervals until my circle has 
stretched to the size I want. 



This way, I can keep track of 
where I'm rolling and won't 
favor one area over another. 
Some other rolling tips: 

♦ Test the firmness of the 
rested dough before you 
roll. Press the disk with your 
fingers; you should leave a 
slight imprint. Pastry dough 
that is too cold will crack 
when rolled, while dough 
that's too soft will stick to 
your rolling surface. 

♦ Roll the dough in one 
direction, not back and forth, 



which will toughen the 
dough, as will flipping it over 
and sprinkling it with flour. 

♦ If the dough isn't spread- 
ing, stop rolling. The dough 
has likely stuck to the surface; 
use a pastry scraper to care- 
fully pick it up and then re- 
flour the surface underneath. 

♦ Lighten up on the rolling 
pin as you reach the edges of 
the circle. Otherwise, your 
edges will become too thin. 

♦ Give the pastry a quarter 
turn frequently. Most people 
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countertop convection oven. Our 
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Technique Class 



Use the pin to move the dough 





Begin with the pin 
4 inches in from the 
far side of the pastry 
circle. Use the pastry 
cloth to flip the edge 
of the pastry circle 
onto the pin. Wrap 
the dough around 
the pin until only a 
few inches of dough 
remain. 



Lift the pastry up 
and start unrolling 
the dough over the 
buttered pie plate. 
Leave a 2-inch 
overhang at the 
edge of the pan 
closest to you. 



Moving the pin away 
from you, drape the 
pastry loosely over 
the pie pan. This is 
where a near-perfect 
circle pays off. 



apply pressure on their domi- 
nant side; rotating the dough 
avoids this favoritism. 
♦ To even out irregularities, 
angle the end of the rolling 
pin toward the area that 
needs filling. This should 
ease the dough to where it 
needs to be. 

Lining the pie pan 

Moving the pie crust from the 
work surface to the pie plate 
can be a breath-holding expe- 
rience. Some people fold the 
crust in quarters and unfold it 
over the pie plate. I roll mine 
around the pin and then care- 
fully unroll it over the plate 
(see the photos at left). 

I generally bake my pies in 
an ovenproof glass pie plate. 
Glass is an excellent conduc- 
tor of heat, and thebottomof 
the pie can easily be checked 
for browning. 

Always butter the pie 
plate and rim before lining it 
with pastry. Greasing the 
dish holds the pastry in place, 
decreases shrinkage, and en- 
courages browning. 

Drape the pastry over the 
plate, fitting it loosely at first 
and then pressing the dough 
into the crease of the pie pan. 
For the best shape, don't 
stretch the dough to fit; bring 
in some of the overhang if 



Fit the pastry to the pan 




Mold the dough into the 
crease of the pan. With your 
fingers, gently push the dough 
down toward the crease, being 
careful not to stretch the dough. 




Press the dough to build a 
wall of pastry. For the crust 
to retain its shape, the wall 
should be extended to the 
outer rim of the pan. 



Make a simple pointed flute. 

With your knuckle, push the 
dough out to form a point as 
you push in with the thumb 
and bent forefinger of the 
other hand. Repeat at 1 -inch 
intervals. 



necessary to give you enough 
slack to reach the crease of 
the plate. 

Use scissors to trim the 
dough. For double- crust pies, 
in which the top crust is 
turned under the bottom 
pastry, the bottom crust needs 
to hang over the edge of the 
plate by l A to Vi inch, while 
the top needs Vi to 1 inch. 

Single-crust pies always 
need the most overhang — 
also known as selvage — to 
give you enough pastry to fold 
over to form a double thick- 
ness of dough for height and 
extra support at the lip (see 
the photos below) . This is es- 
pecially important when the 
crust is to be filled before bak- 
ing: the weight of the filling 
can draw the crust in. 

Seal the edge simply by 
crimping or fluting. My big- 
gest concern when making a 
pie crust is that it be tender 
and flaky. Pies with highly 
sculpted edges are pretty, 
but to make a dough strong 
enough to withstand braiding 
and whatnot, tenderness and 
flavor often get sacrificed. I 
think of pies as a casual des- 
sert, and I like to keep their 
"homemade" look using a 
method like the one shown at 
left. For a double-crust pie, 
create an edge that will keep 
the filling in, such as pressing 
the two crusts together with a 
fork at regular intervals. 

Chill your pie before bak^ 
ing. All pie crusts, whether 
they're to be filled first or 
blind-baked, hold their shape 
best in the oven if they're 
chilled for half an hour before 
baking. When the pastry 
begins to get firm, you can re- 
define any decorative edging 
to give the crust a more pro- 
nounced design. 



Carole Walter wrote Great 
Pies & Tarts and Great Cakes 
(both from Clarkson Potter). ♦ 
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READER SERVICE NO. 44 
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There's a lot of things 
i haven't taken mom's advice about. . . 

. . but when it comes lo making homemade Jams -ind 
jellies, there* no question about it. Fruit Jell Pectin is 
the one sure tNng in every one of her recipes Blue 
L ?s proven her poml so 
even I couldn't disagree. So 
q taste you're aftet* there's 
n ^£ Fruit Jell Pectin 
Just ask someone who 
knows like my mom . 
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Enjoying Wine 



Kosher Wines Are 
World -Class Finds 




The kosher wine from the 
Passovers of my child- 
hood tasted more like Robi- 
tussin than table wine: 
treacly purple, poured from a 
screw-top bottle, and made 
from Concord grapes, it was 
wine to be tolerated, not 
savored. It sure isn't what 
lured me into the wine and 
food business. 

So I was flabbergasted re- 
cently at a tasting in New York 
when I came across some seri- 
ously delicious wines from 
Australia, California, Chile, 
Israel, and France — including 
bottlings of esteemed Bor- 
deaux and Champagne — that 
just happened to be kosher. 

Made under strict 
supervision 

Wine has long played a part 
in Jewish ritual (especially 
sweet wine, which is possibly 
why kosher wines have had 
such a bad rap). 



□ 



Like all fine wines, 

kosher wines are 
made under the 
watch of a skilled 
winemaker. 



But the wines we're talk- 
ing about here are from the 
same varietals as their non- 
kosher cousins, not from table 
grapes. The only difference is 
that kosher wines, like other 
kosher foods, need to be 
made under strict rabbinical 
supervision and according to 
Jewish religious and dietary 
laws. After the grapes are 
picked, only strictly Sabbath- 
observant Jews can handle 
the wine and the equipment. 



Traditional wine- 
making meets 
orthodox religion, 

with top-notch 
results. Kosher 
wines taste no 
different than 
their non-kosher 
cousins. 




In addition, wine that's 
kosher for Passover must 
have no contact with wheat, 
grain, dough, or leavens. 
Wine yeast is okay as long as 
it's certified kosher. Refining 
agents can't be animal- 
based — kosher fish gelatin or 
a powdered clay called ben- 
tonite is used instead of 
gelatin or egg whites. 



In Israel, kosher growing 
laws are especially firm. 

Vines can't be harvested until 
their fourth year and the 
vineyard, if within the Bibli- 
cal portion of Israel, must be 
left fallow every seven years. 

Kosher wine is often 
flash-pasteurized. This makes 
the wine mevushal, which 
means that it can remain 
kosher even if handled by 
non-Jews (this would be im- 
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White wines 



Delicious kosher 
wines for Passover 
and beyond 



Whether you keep a kosher household, 
plan to attend or prepare a Passover 
seder, or just like good wines, consider 
trying some of these. "There was a time 
when finding kosher wines we were 
comfortable selling on their own merits 
was tough," says Peter Granoff, 
proprietor of wine.com, an online wine 
retailer. Granoff, who stocks kosher 
wines year-round, insists that "they 
have to be good enough to 
be enjoyed by wine 
drinkers for whom kosher 
status isn't an issue." 

Recently I sat down with 
a couple of colleagues to 
taste an assortment of 
kosher wines. Here's what 
we chose for delicious 
drinking any time. Retail 
prices are approximate. 




1998 Chablis Domaine de la 
Tortue (France). Crisp and lively 
with minerally flavors and a round fin- 
ish. Less austere than many other 
Chablis we've tasted. $30. 

1 998 Weinstock Cellars Contour 
Chenin Blanc (California). Lovely 
pineappley fruit flavors with a long, 
dry finish. $10. 

1997 Yarden Galilee Chardonnay 
(Israel). A big, buttery mouthful, this 
wine needs food. It was good with 
gefilte fish (the traditional Passover 
whitefish dumplings) and would go 
well with salmon, sole, and roast 
chicken, too. $1 5. 



Laurent-Perrier non- 
vintage Brut L.P. (France). 

The kosher batch made 
at this well-regarded 
Champagne house is as 
easy to drink as its non- 
kosher bottlings— crisp, 
light, and refreshing. $55. 



portant at, say, an orthodox 
bar mitzvah or wedding held 
at a kosher facility. If a wine 
isn't mevushal, only Jewish 
waiters can pour it). Some 
feel that mevushal wines lose 
some of their subtleties in the 
flash-pasteurizing process, but 
there's also research indicat- 
ing that such brief heating 
and rapid cooling doesn't rob 
flavors and may actually en- 
hance them. 

Amy Albert is an associate 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Laurent-Perrier Rose 
(France). Like all good rose 
Champagnes, this one is a 
delicious splurge and an 
extremely versatile food 
partner. $65 

Jeanmaire Brut (France). 

Fruity aromas and a light, 
fresh, straightforward 
style. $42. 



1999 Teal Lake 
Chardonnay (Australia). 

Elegant, medium-bodied, 
and restrained, with 
refreshing apricot notes 
and a dry finish. $1 2. 

1 997 Herzog Late 
Harvest Johannisberg 
Riesling (Monterey, 
California). A delicious 
dessert wine with lively 
acidity balancing dried 
apricot and butterscotch 
flavors. A glass of this 
could be dessert all by 
itself. $17. 



Red wines 



1 997 Chateau de Peraza 
Minervois (Languedoc- 
Roussillon). Aromas of fruit jam 
with ripe, full-bodied fruit. A good 
partner for leg of lamb. $11. 

1996 Chateau La Reze Minervois 
(Languedoc-Roussillon). With aro- 
mas of earth and licorice, this ripe, 
full-bodied red would be great with 
grilled chicken or lamb chops. $10. 

1 998 Hagaf en Pinot Noir (Napa). 

Medium-bodied and well-balanced, 
with yummy red fruit flavors bal- 
anced by light tannins. A versatile 
crowd-pleaser and a bargain at $1 6. 

1997 Alfasi Reserve Merlot 
(Chile). Dry, fruity and full-bodied; 
a good match for beef stews and 
braises. $1 0. 

1999 Teal Lake Shiraz (South- 
east Australia). This big-boy 
Shiraz (the grape also known as 
Syrah) has raisiny and almost 
meaty aromas. Great with grilled 
meats. $1 2. 




1 995 Chateau Labegorce 
(Bordeaux). This Margaux has 
an intense bouquet that's rich with 
cherry aromas. Full-bodied with 
big tannins, it's one to lay down 
and drink in a couple of years. An excellent 
value. $32. 

1 995 Chateau Giscours (Bordeaux). An 

elegant, powerful third-growth Margaux, and 
a red-meat wine for sure. Drink it with seared 
lamb chops, filet, duck, or sirloin— a few years 
from now. $51 . 
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Helpful books for 
aspiring chefs 

Whether you're dreaming of a culinary 
career or you're already working behind 
the stove, you'll fi nd both inspiration and 
a good dose of reality in two recently pub- 
lished books about succeeding as a chef: 
The Making of a Pastry Chef, by Andrew 
MacLauchlan Qohn Wiley & Sons), and 
If You Can Stand the Heat, by Dawn Davis 
(Penguin) . 

MacLauchlan, the executive pastry 
chef of Coyote Cafe, tells the inside story 
of becoming a successful pastry chef 
through interviews with his peers, in- 
cluding Bill Yosses, Jacques Torres, Nancy 
Silverton, Emily Luchetti, and Gale 
Gand. While the book is full of honest ad- 
vice based on hard-won lessons (whether 
to go to culinary school, how long to stay 
at a job, how to handle the long hours and 
physical work), it also delivers a good 
dose of passion, with fifty recipes to illus- 




trate the chefs' love of the art and devo- 
tion to the best-quality ingredients. 

Davis's book focuses even more 
deeply on chefs' personal stories. Read- 
ing about Anne Kearney's struggle to 
manage her budget, cover her payroll, 
and simply get customers in the front 
door as she takes command of her own 
restaurant makes me want to make a 
reservation at Peristyle (which is now 
quite successful) in New Orleans. Other 
stories — Thomas Keller started his work- 
ing life as a dishwasher; Patricia Williams 
had a successful career as a ballerina 
before switching from dancing to cook- 
ing — give a well-rounded picture of the 
varied roads chefs travel to success. 
If You Can Stand the Heat also includes 
recipes, source information on food 



organizations and culinary scholarships, 
and chapters on how to work as a per- 
sonal chef and in the catering business. 

And if these two books pique your in- 
terest in the culinary life, be sure to 
check out two other good books pub- 
lished in the last several years as a result 
of the burgeoning culinary business: The 
Making of a Chef: Mastering Heat at 
the Culinary Institute of America, by 
Michael Ruhlman (Owl Books) and 
Becoming a Chef, a very thorough primer 
by Andrew Dornenburg and Karen Page 
(John Wiley & Sons). Then for serious 
research on which culinary program 
or classes to choose, consult www. 
shawguides.com for complete listings of 
recreational and professional courses. 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor 



Mini bowls are handy for prep 



I'll admit I have a "little bowl" 
fetish. There's nothing that 
makes me happier than hav- 
ing all the ingredients for a 
dish I'm about to prepare 
lined up in little bowls around 
me. Say I'm making a stir-fry 
for dinner. I use a stainless- 
steel mixing bowl to hold 
marinating beef strips and an- 
other for broccoli pieces. But 
what about that little bit of 
minced garlic, the tablespoon 
of chopped ginger, the half- 
cup of peanuts, the handful of 
bean sprouts? I only need 
little bowls for these. 

Over the years I've 
kept my eyes open for . 
handy little bowls just for 
this purpose, and when I 
find some, I buy several. 
One version I find useful is a 
sturdy, stackable, dishwasher- 
safe glass bowl that comes in 



graduated sizes. I like the 
really small ZH-inch-wide one 
for spices and pastes and the 
3 -inch one for nuts, chopped 
olives, sun-dried tomatoes, 
etc. Look for these bowls 
(made by J. G. Durand) in 
kitchen and home stores, or 



you can now buy them online 
from www.kitchenetc.com 
for 89^ and 99^ each. 

I found an unbreakable 
alternative at Crate & Barrel. 
These 3 -inch-wide stainless- 
steel bowls stack neatly and 
clean easily. They're 95^ each 



in Crate & Barrel stores (or 
www.crateandbarrel.com) . 

Another handy container is 
available from King Arthur 
Flour's Baker's Catalogue 
(800/827-6836). It's a version 
of a restaurant "condiment" 
cup (which King Arthur calls 
an ingredient cup), and it has 
a capacity of ?>Vi tablespoons. 
These cups are available as a 
set of ten for $5.95.— S.M. 
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She Turned Her Passion For Cooking 
Into A Profitable Business! 



H ave utensils, will travel could be Susan Titcomb 's motto. Twelve years ago, 
Titcomb, a 39 year old mother from San Diego, California, had a passion for cooking 
and a desire to control her own destiny. Armed with an idea, her husband's support, 
very little capital and virtually no business experience, she started the country's first 
personal chef service. Personally Yours Personal Chef Service became an overnight 
success and spurred her on to become a cofounder of the United States Personal Chef 
Association. "A personal chef can make $35,000 to $50,000 a year, depending upon 
the hours worked and the number of clients," says Titcomb. Since most clients work 

full-time, Titcomb goes into their home 
and cooks 10 meals for the whole 
family. Her service includes grocery 
shopping, preparation, cooking, 
packaging and cleanup. With a cost as 
low as $8 per meal, per person, 
Titcomb has a long waiting list. So 
what does it take to become a personal 
chef? "Organization, persistence, a 
love of cooking and a little know how," 
says Titcomb. For more information, 
call the United States Personal Chef 
Association at: 1-800-995-2138 or 
goto http://www.uspca.com. 




READER SERVICE NO. 68 




Now you can cook to perfection every time. Because The Holland Grill 
takes the guesswork out of outdoor cooking. With its patented 
no flare-up grilling system, simply close the lid 
and look at your watch instead of watching 
your food. You can grill, smoke or steam. 
And relax. Because The Holland Grill takes 
care of the food while you take care of 
more important things. Like your quests. 

NOTHING EISE STACKS UP. 



1-800-880-9766 www.hollandgrilLcom 



READER SERVICE NO. 77 





At Sur La Table, you'll discover 
high-quality kitchen equipment, 
beautiful tableware and exciting 
culinary gifts. We carry more 
than 12,500 items from around 
the world. And now it's easier 
than ever to find what you're 
looking for! 



E 



www.surlatable.com 
catalog: 1 800 243-0852 
retail stores listed below 



Chandler 


Denver 


Berkeley 


Dallas 


Los Gatos 


Houston 


Newport Beach 


Piano 


Pasadena 




San Francisco 




Santa Monica 


Kirkland 


Thousand Oaks 


Seattle 



We now offer gift registry service 
for your upcoming events and 
a variety of cooking classes at 
most of our retail stores. 



Sellers of Fine Equipment for Domestic 
and Professional Kitchens Since 1972 
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Find out-of-print 
cookbooks 
on the Internet 

For the last few years, I've been col- 
lecting individual volumes of the out- 
of print Good Cook series, a 28-book 
set on cooking technique published 
by Time Life 20 years ago. The search 
was slow-going but pleasurable. I loved 
that victorious moment when I spied a 
missing title in a used bookstore. 

Then I woke up to the power of the 
Internet. Starting at www.alibris.com, 
a searchable database of titles from 
booksellers around the world, I typed 
in "Time Life Good Cook," and pow!— 
so many listings that I could have 
completed my set within the hour. 

If you've been hunting for a first 
American edition of Elizabeth David's 
French Country Cooking or one of 
Jane Grigson's classics, you'll likely 
find it using alibris, or else try www. 
bibliofind.com, www.bookavenue.com, 
www.antiqbook.com, www.bookfind- 
er.com, or www.abebook.com. Or go 
to www.addall.com, which searches 
several of these sites at once. 

The specifics of searching and 
ordering differ on each site, but the 
result is the same: you can find out 
who has what and then compare 
prices (remember to include shipping 
charges, which vary by bookseller). If 
you don't get an immediate hit, most 
of these sites let you place a "want," 
which logs your request and notifies 
you by e-mail when it appears in the 
database. 

I'm still missing four titles in the 
Good Cook series, but only because 
I like having an excuse to browse 
used bookstores— I've decided I'm not 
ready to give up the thrill of the hunt. 

— Sarah Jay, associate editor 



Tasted & Tested 



Try a 
hollow- 
edged 

slicing knife for 
ham and other 
delicate meats 

If you've ever shredded meat when 
you've meant to slice it, you might 
want to try a knife with a special edge. 
This slicing knife has a long, rigid 
blade that features hollowed-out 
ovals spaced evenly along it. The spe- 
cial edge reduces friction and traps 
juices to help the knife glide through 
meat cleanly. Since it's so effective on 
ham, the knife is sometimes called a 
ham slicer. More often it's identified 
as a Kullenschliff slicer (kullen is the 
German word for hollow) , and almost 




every major knife 
manufacturer makes at least 
one knife with this type of edge. 
(You might also notice the kullen 
edge on salmon slicers, which are very 
skinny, long flexible knives for cutting 
thin slices of smoked salmon.) 

LamsonSharp's 8-inch Kullen- 
schliff carver (above left, ^64.95) and 
Wiisthof Trident's 10-inch ham slicer 
(above right, $82.50) are available 
from Professional Cutlery Direct, 
800/859-6994.— S.M. 



Picture-perfect mushrooms by mail 



The first time I tasted the mushrooms culti- 
vated by Gourmet Mushrooms, Inc., of Seb- 
astopol, California, they were grilled over a 
wood-burning fire by a professional chef. We 
savored the skewered mushrooms while din- 
ing outside at a winery overlooking the hills 
of Sonoma County. I had to wonder: Would 
the same mushrooms taste as wonderful 
cooked by me without the fire or the view? 

I found out by ordering one of the two 
beautiful baskets of fresh mushrooms 




offered by this pioneer of exotic mushroom 
cultivation. For $45.85 (which includes 
shipping), you get about two pounds of 
the most beautiful mushrooms you've ever 
seen. With the exception of a few detached 
caps, they arrived in pristine shape. My 
basket came with eight different varieties, 
all cultivated (and some trademarked) by 
Gourmet Mushrooms. (In season, a basket 
might also include hand-picked wild mush- 
rooms as well.) 

An enclosed color pamphlet offers 
general cooking directions for each 

variety, as well as a perishability guide. 
This is something to be aware of: 
Order these mushrooms to arrive 
on the day (or the day before) 
you plan to use them; some of 
the varieties will keep three to 
five days, but many should be 
used as soon as possible. 
To appreciate their flavor most 
simply, I quickly broiled black oysters, 
blue oysters, shiitake, and cinnamon 
caps, seasoned only with a little olive oil, 
salt, and pepper. The result was wholly sat- 
isfying: juicy, meaty, and silky, each variety 



contributing its own flavor to the delicious 
mix. Despite the price tag, I would order 
these mushrooms again; they're worth it. 
In fact, I might try the bigger basket (four 
pounds for $67.85) and split it with a friend 
for a little better value. For more information, 
call 707/823-1743. 

-Joanne McAllister Smart, associate editor 
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Duromatic® Pressure Cookers 



For Cooks Who Know 
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SUBSCRIBER 
LIST SERVICE 

Occasionally, we make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
might be of some interest 
to you. If you prefer not 
to receive this mail, just 
send a note with your 
mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of 
the rest. 

Subscriber Service Dept. 

The Taunton Press 
P.O. Box 5506 
63 South Main Street 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 



Hands-On Training 




Learn the Business 

professional 
Catering 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! At Sullivan 
College, we teach the skills 
necessary to succeed in today's 
highly competitive catering 


Accredited by the American 
Cu I in 1 1 ry J Vi hra turn s 
A cc ret t i t i iifl Co m m iss i o n 


careers. ^ u m ■» . 

Call Today! 

800/844-1354 
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Sullivan College 

National Center far 1 luspiLility Studies 
wwu\std fivan.edu 
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Tips 



Do you have a better way 
to clean fresh greens, a 
neat trick for handling 
sticky bread dough, or 
a new way to use an old 
kitchen tool? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 




Proof dough on 
a rack in a picnic 
cooler, kept warm 
with hot water 
poured in the 
bottom. 



Make your own 
buttermilk 

In the Technique Class on 
pancakes in Fine Cooking #34, 
you mention that whole milk 
can be used if buttermilk isn't 
available. My suggestion is to 
make a quickie buttermilk 
yourself: add 1 tablespoon of 
lemon or lime juice to 1 cup 
of room-temperature whole 
milk. Let sit for 5 minutes, and 
you have sour milk, which can 
be substituted for buttermilk 
in your pancake recipe and in 
many others as well. 

— Dale Conoscenti, 
Montpelier, VT 

Creating a warm spot to 
proof bread 

In winter, finding a moist, 
warm spot to proof bread 
dough is nearly impossible in 
our chilly house. So I create a 
"proofing box" by pouring 
about a quart of 
very hot or boil- 
ing water into 
a large picnic 
cooler. I set a 
rack in the cooler 
so it sits above the 
water, and then I set 
the bowl with the 
bread dough inside and 
F shut the lid. I find that this 
produces a perfect proofing 
environment. 

— Irene Sturges, via e-mail 

Squeeze more than garlic 
in a garlic press 

When I want to add an extra 
boost of flavor to a soup, 
sauce, or salad dressing, I 
reach for my garlic press. 
I don't just use it for garlic, 
though. I also press chile pep- 
pers, citrus peel, and herbs 
like fresh rosemary 
at the same time that I press 
the garlic. 

— Tom Spofford, Davis, CA 




To make buttercream icing pure white, add just a touch of blue 
food coloring. 



A drop of blue food dye 
turns frosting snow white 

While making wedding cakes 
for both my son and daughter, 
I learned that butter and 
vanilla extract produce a 
buttercream frosting that is 
off-white in color. To achieve 
a snow-white frosting, a 
friend suggested adding one 
drop of blue food coloring to 
each batch. It worked. 

— Betsy Rice, 
Port Washington, NY 

Pastry scraper cleans 
counter 

Keep your pastry scraper 
handy after you've finished 
rolling out your pie crust or 
kneading your bread and use 
it to clean of f your counter; 
it's especially efficient at 
scraping off bits of hardened 
dough. 

— Lily McCafferty, 
Newton, MA 

Better apple coring 

Are apples getting larger, or is 
my corer just too small? 
Whenever I try to core apples 
with my traditional corer, I 
end up having to remove part 



of the core with a paring 
knife. I discovered that if I cut 
the apple in half longitudi- 
nally first, and then use the 
corer, I can get the whole core 
out. By halving the apple, I 
can see exactly where the 
core is and aim properly. Fur- 
ther, I can use the whole corer 
on each half, which removes a 
greater amount of core. 

— Nancy Summers, 
Potomac, MD 

Frozen meat slices better 

To slice flank steak thinly for 
stir-fries, it's easier if you freeze 
it so it's firmer, about 15 min- 
utes or more. This also works 
for slab bacon, or any meat or 
poultry that you need to slice 
before cooking. 

— Gail Shem-Lee, 
Martinez, CA 

A simple onion gravy 
for brisket 

For a wonderful, almost fat- 
free gravy to accompany 
brisket, I roast about five 
sliced onions along with a 
well-seasoned 3-pound piece 
of meat. When the brisket is 
done, I transfer the meat and 
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WESTERN 

CULINARY 



Classical French techniques 
with cutting-edge technology 
in only one year. Financial aid 
available if qualified. 
Job placement assistance and ACF accredited. 

800.666.0312 503.223.2245 

1316 SW 13th Avenue, Portland, OR 97201 
www.westernculinary.com 



Our apparel, your image - 
a guaranteed fit. 



Ihe world's largest selection of 
custom crofted Chef Coats 
and Culinary Apparel. 

Culinar 

CLASSICS 




Order online at 
www.culinaryclassics.com 

800-373-2963 
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Cucina Americana 
John Boos & Co* 

Known for our integrity in 
construction, simplicity of design 
and commitment to lasting value. 



A, 

1! 




• Maple Cutting Boards 

• Maple Chopping Blocks 

• Stainless & Maple Worktables 

Phone: (217) 347-7701 
E-mail: sales@johnboos.com 
Web site: www.johnboos.com 



See us at the Gourmet Products Show 
Los Angeles, CA April 15-18 



w 

The Ultimate 




Cooking perfection with up 
to 82,500 BTUs. Our 
t k restaurant style, 

innovative patented 
stainless steel infra-red rear 
burner, broils or roasts to 
perfection sealing 
in juices quickly. 
Cook it right ...every time! 



Outdoor Entertaining 




Quality Gas Grills 

Napoleon offers a wide range of sizes, built-ins and side burner models. All are available i n natural gas or 
propane. For your nearest dealer or more info on Napoleon Prestige, Lifestyle or Ultra Chef models: 
NAC 214 Bay view Drive, Barrie, ON., Canada L4N 4Y8 
(705) 726-4278 • Fax (705) 725-2564 
www. nac.on.ca ■ E-mail: ask@nac.on.ca 
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Tips 




The base of a 
sfiiid spinner rutkfti 
an impromptu cake cover. 

onions to a platter, deglaze 
the pan, and refrigerate 
everything. The next day, I 
puree the onions with an im- 
mersion blender and add 
them to the deglazed drip- 
pings, which I have defatted 
and reheated. This gives me a 
robust, slightly thickened 
gravy that's a flavorful addi- 
tion to the brisket, which I 
slice very thinly and warm up 
gently in the gravy. 

— ]eanne Schimmel, 
Hobe Sound, FL 

A drop of oil protects 
stainless-steel stoves 

My professional- style stainless- 
steel stove looks and works 
great, but the brushed metal 
finish shows every fingerprint 
and smudge. To keep it look- 
ing great, after cleaning the 
trim with soapy water, I wipe 
it with the same cloth I use for 
polishing my furniture with 
lemon oil. You can't see or feel 
the oil on the metal, but it 
protects the finish from 
blemishes. A drop of min- 
eral oil or baby oil also works 
well. Wipe the oven with a dry 
cloth afterward, if you want. 

— Margaret Hirsch, 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 



Invert a salad spinner 
to cover a cake 

I often make old-fashioned 
layer cakes. Finding myself 
without a proper cake cover, 
I've discovered that the out- 
side bowl of my salad spinner, 
turned upside down, fits per- 
fectly over a 9-inch cake. 

— Brooke P, Cole, 
Stone Ridge, NY 

Getting more flavor 
from chicken stock 

This is a third-generation tip 
handed down. Rather than 
use a cheesecloth to strain 
chicken stock, I use a well- 
worn, thin, almost transparent 
cotton tea towel. This cap- 
tures all the fat and particles 
from the bones (it works best if 



the broth is lukewarm, not 
hot, so the fat has started to 
congeal) . I end up with a very 
clear, fat-free broth. I then sep- 
arate the vegetables from the 
bones and squeeze them 
through the rinsed tea towel, 
adding these juices to the 
stock. This gives even more 
fl avor to the broth. 

— Sylvia Sandner, 
Bradford, Ontario 

Plastic wrap keeps 
processor lid clean 

To keep the top half of your 
food processor clean while 
you're processing, put a piece 
of plastic wrap over the bowl 
before putting on the lid. This 
works like a charm on many 
processing jobs, with the ex- 
ception of those that require 
use of the feed tube. 

— Christina Stuccio, 
Weehawken, NJ 

Protect nonstick pans 
during transport 

As a personal chef, I need to 
carry my nonstick cookware 
to my clients' kitchens, and 
I worry about damaging the 
surface during transit. My 
simple solution is to place a 
layer or two of paper towel 
between the pans so they 
don't get scratched. I also 
do this in my own kitchen 
when these pans are stacked 
during storage. 

— Terry Palsha, 
via e-mail 




Layers of paper towel protect the 
surface of nonstick pans. 



Sort waste products 
easily 

For easy cleanup, I hook the 
handles of a plastic grocery 
bag over the drawer beneath 
the counter where I'm chop- 
ping vegetables. As I clean 
and chop vegetables, I scrape 
discards into the bag. When 
I'm done, I remove the bag 
and dump the debris in my 
compost pile. I hook a second 
bag over another drawer for 
noncompostable waste. And 
on a third, I hook a bag for 
recyclables. 

Lynda Breeze, 
Simi Valley, CA 

Use artichoke and 
asparagus cooking broth 
for risotto 

After steaming or boiling arti- 
chokes or asparagus, I use the 
cooking water as a broth for 
risotto. If I'm cooking one of 
these strong-flavored vege- 
tables but not making the 
risotto the same day, I just 
freeze the cooking water for 
another time. 

— Marian Schmidt, 
via e-mail 

Easier cleanup after 
making bread 

Here is how I make cleanup 
easier after making bread 
dough in a stand mixer. After 
removing the dough from 
the bowl, I use a pastry brush 
to brush the flour dust from 
the mixer arm and base into 
a small dish or bowl. I use 
this small pile of flour to finish 
the dough by hand before 
the first rising. 
I'm also 
careful to 
soak the mix- 
ing bowl and the dough hook 
in cold watei. Warm or hot 
water would cause the fl our to 
stick; cold water helps it slide 
right off. 

— Natalie Slater Cornwell, 
Quincy, IL ♦ 
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Here's what people 
are saying about Fine 
Cooking's recent trip 
to California, during 
which participants 
visited Sonoma 
County food artisans 
and the West Coast 
campus of the CIA: 

"Outstanding 
experience! The CIA 
classes and the artisan 
food tours were world- 
class. Fine Cooking staff 
and HMS Travel Group 
were terrific, ensuring 
the trip ran smoothly/' 
Hugh Adams, 
Irving, TX 

"A real learning 
experience, fun and 
enjoyable." 

Lynn Cornet, 
Atlanta, GA 

"What an incredible 
way to reinvigorate 
the culinary creativity 
inherent in each of 
us. I can't wait to 
go home and create 
some incredibly 
delicious meals." 

Beth Hogan, 
Northbrook, IL 

"An outstanding 
event — so very well 
organized. " 

Nelson Kiefer, 
Whittier, CA 



Taunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthi isiasts 




EXCLUSIVELY FOR FINE COOKING READERS. 




We re Heading for the 
Hudson Wley 




The program includes: 

A casual dine-around at a historic mansion 
prepared by local chefs and artisan producers, 
complemented with the top-quality wines of 
New York State. 

Visits with artisan food producers, such as 
Hudson Valley Farmhouse 
Cider, Coach Farms, and 
La Terre Garlic. Small groups 
will go behind the scenes to 
watch, learn, and taste. 

A wine-tasting dinner prepared 
by one of the country's leading chefs, served at 
the region's leading winery, Millbrook. 

A full day of food and wine at The Culinary 
Institute of America at Hyde 
Park. We'll start with a lively 
seminar on wine and food 
pairing. Next, we'll "warm up" 
our cooking skills with a 
demonstration by a CIA chef. 
The rest of the day will be spent in small groups 
at the stoves, as the CIAs chef-instructors teach 
us the best way to whisk, chop, and saute our 
way to a grand celebration dinner. 




Like you, we know that there are two 
keys to great cooking: top-quality 
ingredients and skillful techniques. 
Join us in our pursuit of both as we 
head for New York's Hudson Valley, 
June 15-18, 2000, for an in-depth, 
hands-on program featuring the 
outstanding food and wine of this 
scenic and historic region and world- 
class instruction at The Culinary 
Institute of America. 



Reserve these dates: 

June 15-18, 2000 

The HUDSON VALLEY trip is 
booking up quickly, so call now. 



Plan to join our next trip to 
CALIFORNIA'S SONOMA COUNTY and 
the Culinary Institute of America at 
Greystone— October 5-8, 2000 
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For a free detailed brochure, call HMS Travel at 800-367-5348 and say you're from Fine Cooking. 
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WHEN THE WATER DROP SIZZLED ON THE 

STAINLESS STEEL, 



I KNEW IT WAS SHOWTIME. 
SPREADING OUT, WARMED BY THE EVEN HEAT, 

I BUBBLED WITH ANTICIPATION. 



NOW, BEING DRIZZLED WITH A CITRUS GLAZE, 

I AM LAYER AFTER LAYER 
OF DELICATE GOLD. 




Introducing the 36" Pro Line™ Cooktop with the cooking power of 15,000 BTUs. Combine it 
with five-ply Stainless Steel Cookware and the legendary Stand Mixer, and you'll never want to 
sleep in again. For our Lemon Souffle Pancakes recipe, and to view the entire 
KitchenAid® line, visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 




FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE;" 



Crank Up the Heat for 



High heat and generous seasonings 
produce crisp, moist chicken 
with loads of flavor 



BY ABIGAIL JOHNSON DODGE 



My mom was the master of the chicken 
dinner. And that's a very good thing, con- 
sidering we ate chicken at least six nights a week (or 
so it seemed). Rolled, baked, stuffed, broiled, 
sauteed, stewed — you name it, she made it. But it 
was the baked versions that were always my favorite. 
She coated the pieces (always on the bone for extra 
flavor) with melted butter, seasoned them well, and 
baked them until they were golden brown. The 
chicken was always moist and tasty, and the pan 
juices mingling with the butter were heavenly 
drizzled over rice or potatoes. 

Baked chicken is still one of my favorite comfort 
foods, and today I prepare it for my family much like 
Mom did, though a bit less frequently. I follow her 
guidelines, along with a few of my own, and the 
chicken is always golden brown on the outside, and 
juicy inside. 

Follow this blueprint 
for perfect baked chicken 

I take the same three -step approach any time I bake 
chicken: I select the best chicken, toss it with a little 
butter and a generous amount of seasonings (to 
avoid the dreaded bland baked chicken) , and bake it 
in a very hot oven to fully develop the flavors and 
crisp the skin. 

Buy the best bird you can find. After all, the 
chicken is the star, and no seasoning can disguise an 
inferior chicken. I like to buy a free -range bird, 
which is fresh and ever so much tastier than its 
mass-produced relatives. I always look for a chicken 
that weighs between 3 Vi and 4 pounds. This size bird 




One-step seasoning. Dredge chicken quarters (wing 
tips tucked under) in melted butter and fresh herbs. 



(a large fryer) yields pieces big enough to withstand 
a longer run at higher heat in the oven. This means 
the chicken can stay in the oven long enough for 
the skin to get crispy, yet the meat will stay moist. 

I buy a whole bird and ask the butcher at the 
grocery store to remove the backbone and cut the 
chicken into quarters. This way I have more control 
over the quality of the chicken and the size of the 
pieces. My family likes the variety of dark and white 
meat. Of course, if the group I'm cooking for prefers 
a certain part of the bird over another, I substitute 
those parts for quarters. But I try to stick with 
equal-size, larger pieces for even cooking and the 
best results. 

Choose your baking pan carefully. Whoever 
said that size wasn't important didn't know a thing 
about baking chicken. For that well- done skin and 
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the Best Baked Chicken 




An hour at 425°F works wonders, crisping the skin, 
caramelizing the juices, and getting flavors to develop. 



Roasted shallots and garlic are both seasoning and accom- 
paniment in Baked Chicken with Herbs, Garlic & Shallots. 



moist, juicy meat that everyone loves, always start 
with a shallow pan. If you use anything deeper that 
2 l A inches, you'll end up with stewed chicken and 
flabby skin. So don't even think of using a deep 
roasting pan. Stay away from too -small gratin- style 
pans, too. Overcrowding the pan will end up steam- 
ing the chicken and all those flavorful extra aro- 
matic ingredients you add. 

This doesn't mean you need a fancy or expen- 
sive pan, just a pan that's the right size for the job. I 
have great success with a couple of sizes of Pyrex 
baking dish. When I'm cooking chicken with lots of 
extras, like the Honey-Balsamic Baked Chicken on 
p. 39, 1 choose a larger pan (like a lOVixlSVz-inch 
Pyrex) . This way the flavors mingle but still have 
enough elbow room to brown during baking. 
Medium-size pans (a 9xl3-inch rectangle or oval) 



are fine for recipes that don't have a lot of extras 
in the pan, like the Crunchy Parmesan Chicken on 
p. 38. The chicken should fit comfortably in the pan 
with just enough room to squeeze in a spoon for 
basting. Keep in mind that you'll want to use a pan 
that can also go on the stovetop (enameled cast 
iron or stainless steel) if you plan to make a sauce 
from pan drippings, as in the Lemon Tarragon 
Chicken on p. 40. 

Go for big flavors and lots of them. I am never 
timid when it comes to seasoning my baked 
chicken. Plain chicken is awfully bland, but that 
makes it the perfect foil for your favorite bold fla- 
vors. I begin a recipe for baked chicken by thinking 
about what flavors and seasonings complement and 
enhance the mildly earthy side of chicken, and then 
I consider how those flavors will taste after cooking 
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Tm never timid 
when it comes to 
seasoning my 
baked chicken" 
says Abby Dodge 



for an hour at 425°E For example, fresh herbs play 
an important role in Baked Chicken with Herbs, 
Garlic & Shallots. Ten sprigs of thyme and eight of 
rosemary may sound like a lot for four chicken 
pieces. But as the chicken bakes, the kitchen fills 
with the heady aroma of the herbs while their 
flavors mellow and permeate the chicken. In this 
case, I choose hardy, woody herbs that withstand 
the high heat of cooking; more delicate herbs like 
parsley and chives would lose all their flavor when 
exposed to high heat. 

When I'm cooking vegetables alongside the 
chicken, I choose garlic, peppers, onions, tomatoes, 
or other vegetables that deepen in flavor and char- 
acter as they cook. I cut the veggies into decent- 
size pieces (about 1 inch) so that 
they'll soften but not disappear. The 
vegetables, as well as the juices they 
give off as they cook, add another 
element of flavor when served with 
the chicken. 

There are two other tricks for 
maximizing flavor in baked chicken. 
The first is to tuck a bit of compound 
butter (quick to make) under the 
skin. The butter adds flavor and 
helps keep the chicken meat moist. 
Second, don't forget pan drippings. 
Usually I simply spoon pan drippings over the fin- 
ished baked chicken for added flavor and moistness. 
But you can go one step further: remove the fat and 
deglaze the pan drippings with a liquid for a quick 
sauce (see the photo on p. 40) . 

For the best skin, heat the oven to 425°F. I 
think most folks truly underestimate the importance 
of baking chicken in a hot oven. If the oven isn't hot 
enough — only in the 350° to 400°F range — the 
chicken will overcook before it can brown. At 425°F, 
the chicken is well browned yet s till j uicy af ter about 
an hour. Over the years, I've tried lots of variations 
on Mom's Baked Chicken, and, well, sometimes it 
just pays to do what your mother tells you. So cook 
the chicken at 425°F 

I usually don't baste chicken while it's baking; I 
find the skin winds up crisper in the end without 
basting. One exception is a recipe like the Crunchy 
Parmesan Chicken, where basting actually helps to 
form that wonderfully crisp crust. Without basting, 
the flour-cheese coating would stay dry. 

I do find that rotating the pan during cooking is 
often helpful. Every oven has hot spots. It's a good 
idea, no matter what you're baking, to know where 
these are. Actually, if you don't know where they 
are, you'll learn when you bake chicken. Certain 
spots will brown more quickly than others. So give 
the pan a turn or two during baking to ensure even 
browning and baking. 



Crunchy Parmesan Chicken 

I like to say that this chicken is my improvement on 
Shake 'n Bake; it has a spicy, crunchy crust that 
keeps it very moist on the inside. If you don't have 
herbes de Provence on hand, substitute dried thyme 
or sage or another favorite dried herb. Remember to 
baste occasionally to help set the crust. Serves four. 

1 chicken (3V2 to 4 lb.), cut into quarters 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter 

Vz cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 

Y2 cup all-purpose flour 

1 1 /2 tsp. coarse salt 

1 V2 tsp. dried herbes de Provence 

1 1 A tsp. sweet paprika 

Vz to 1 A tsp. cayenne 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 425°R Rinse the chicken and pat 
it dry with paper towels. Cut away any excess fat and 
tuck the wings behind each breast. 

Put the butter in a shallow baking pan (a 9x1 3-inch 
Pyrex pan or large oval baking dish works well). Put 
the pan into the oven while it's heating. When the but- 
ter is melted (about 10 min.), remove the pan and set 
it on a heatproof surface or on a couple of potholders. 

In a shallow, medium bowl, combine the Parmesan, 
flour, salt, herbes de Provence, paprika, cayenne, and 




For a crispy Parmesan crust, be sure to baste with 
the pan drippings. 

lots of freshly ground pepper. Dredge a piece of 
chicken, skin side down, in the melted butter first and 
then in the cheese mixture. Use your hands, pressing 
gently, to coat evenly. Turn the chicken skin side up 
and push it to the side of the pan. Repeat with the 
remaining chicken pieces. 

Bake, basting with the pan juices occasionally (tilt 
the pan and spoon the juices from the corners), until 
the chicken is well browned and cooked through, 
50 to 60 min. 
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Before baking, mix vegetables and seasonings in the All those vegetables make a hearty sauce for Honey-Balsamic 

pan. Dredge the chicken well, flip, and drizzle with honey. Chicken. 



Honey-Balsamic Baked Chicken 
with Tomatoes, Mushrooms & 
Peppers 

While the chicken cooks to a deep brown color, 
the vegetables in the pan simmer into a delicious 
chunky sauce to serve with the chicken. Serves 
four. 

1 chicken (3V2 to 4 lb.), cut into quarters 
1 medium red bell pepper, cored, seeded, 
and cut into 1-inch pieces 

1 medium yellow bell pepper, cored, seeded, 
and cut into 1-inch pieces 

Vi lb. mushrooms (button, cremini, or other), 

cleaned and cut into quarters 
14 1 /2-oz. can diced tomatoes, drained 
3 Tbs. olive oil 

2 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 
IV2 tsp. coarse salt 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 V2 Tbs. honey 

Heat the oven to 425°R Rinse the chicken and 
pat it dry with paper towels. Cut away any excess fat 
and tuck the wings behind each breast. 

In a large, shallow baking pan (the 10 1 /2x1 5 1 /2-inch 
Pyrexis ideal), toss the peppers, mushrooms, and 
tomatoes. Drizzle the oil and balsamic vinegar over 
the vegetables and sprinkle with the rosemary, 
V2 tsp. salt, and lots of freshly ground pepper. Toss 
until well coated. Dredge the chicken pieces, skin 



side down, in the vegetable mixture so that they get 
coated in the oil and vinegar and turn them over. 
Sprinkle with the remaining 1 tsp. salt and more 
pepper. Drizzle the skin with the honey. Bake until 
the chicken is well browned and cooked through, 
50 to 60 min. 

Baked Chicken with Herbs, 
Garlic & Shallots 

This recipe is very similar to one my mother often 
cooked when I was growing up; now it's a staple 
of my weeknight dinner repertoire. Vary the herbs 
as you like, but stick to the hardy ones — thyme, 
rosemary, sage, and oregano. They'll roast without 
burning and have a stronger flavor. Serves four. 

1 chicken (3V2 to 4 lb.), cut into quarters 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

6 medium shallots, cut in half and peeled 

8 large garlic cloves, peeled 

Leaves stripped from 10 sprigs fresh thyme 

Leaves stripped from 8 sprigs fresh rosemary 

1 V2 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 425°F. Rinse the chicken and 
pat it dry with paper towels. Cut away any excess fat 
and tuck the wings behind each breast. 

Put the butter into a large, shallow baking pan (the 
1 0V2XI 5 1 /2-inch Pyrex pan is ideal for this). Put the 
pan into the oven while it's heating. When the butter 
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is melted (about 1 min.), remove the pan and set it 
on a heatproof surface or on a couple of potholders. 
Add the shallots, garlic, thyme, and rosemary, and 
swirl the pan to coat the ingredients in the butter. 

Dredge the chicken, skin side down, in the 
butter and herb mixture, and arrange, skin side up, 
in the pan. Sprinkle the chicken generously with the 
salt and pepper. Bake until the chicken is browned 
and cooked through, 50 to 60 min. Serve with the 
shallots and garlic along with a drizzle of the pan 
drippings. 



In a small bowl, mash the soft butter, lemon zest, 
1 Tbs. of the lemon juice, the mustard, and the tarra- 
gon until well blended and smooth. Stir in 1 tsp. of 
the salt and pepper to taste. 

Loosen the skin from each chicken piece to 
create a pocket. Be careful not to tear the skin or 
peel it away completely. Spread an equal amount of 
the flavored butter under the skin of each piece. 
Use your fingers to massage the butter around so 
that it spreads out as evenly as possible under the 
skin. Pull the skin back in place over the butter. 




Tuck flavored butter under the 
skin for tasty meat and good pan 
juices. 



Make a quick sauce for Lemon Tarra- 
gon Chicken by reducing a bit of 
chicken stock with the pan drippings. 



Get a double dose of flavor from the herb butter 
and the pan sauce. 



Lemon Tarragon Chicken 
with Pan Sauce 

This baked chicken starts with a flavorful herb butter 
stuffed under the skin, and finishes with a quick 
sauce made by deglazing the pan drippings with 
chicken stock. When making the herb butter, make 
sure the butter is very soft or it won't combine well 
with the other ingredients. If tarragon isn't available, 
substitute another fresh herb, such as parsley or 
savory. Serves four. 

1 chicken (3V2 to 4 lb.), cut into quarters 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter, very soft 

V2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
Juice from 1 large lemon 

2 tsp. Dijon-style mustard 

2 tsp. chopped fresh tarragon leaves 

IV2 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

V2 cup canned low-salt chicken stock 

Heat the oven to 425°F. Rinse the chicken and pat 
it dry with paper towels. Cut away any excess fat and 
tuck the wings behind each breast. 



Arrange the chicken in a shallow baking pan that 
can safely go on the stovetop. (An enamel-coated 
cast-iron pan such as a Le Creuset or a stainless- 
steel pan would work well.) Sprinkle with the remain- 
ing V2 tsp. salt and more pepper. Bake, basting at 
first with the remaining lemon juice and then the pan 
juices, until the chicken is browned and cooked 
through, 55 to 60 min. 

Remove the chicken from the pan and loosely 
cover it with foil. Pour off the pan juices into a small 
measuring cup and let them settle until they separate. 
Spoon off the fat and discard it. Meanwhile, set the 
baking pan over medium-high heat and add the 
chicken stock and V2 cup water. Bring to a boil, 
scraping the bottom and sides of the pan to loosen 
the browned bits. Continue boiling until the sauce is 
reduced by half. Add the reserved pan juices, taste, 
and adjust the seasoning. Spoon a little sauce over 
each piece of chicken before serving. 

Abby Dodge is Fine Cooking's test kitchen director. 
Her second cookbook, Williams-Sonoma: The Kids' 
Cookbook, will be published by Time Life this fall. ♦ 
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How to Bake a 
So Its Juicy and Tender 



For a sumptuous smoked 
ham, heat it low and slow and 
leave off the sticky glaze 




A partially boned 
ham is easy 
to slice. For a 

bone-in ham, cut 
a wedge in the 
shank end. Start- 
ing at the wedge, 
slice to the butt 
end, slicing the 
meat to the bone. 
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BY JOHN MARTIN TAYLOR 



My friend Paula begged this baked ham 
recipe from a lady who runs a diner in 
Athens, Georgia. The lady agreed to give it to her 
but only after making Paula swear she'd keep it to 
herself. But Paula couldn't resist telling me, in part 
because it's so ridiculously easy: Put a whole, fully 
cooked, smoked ham in a roasting pan. Put a lid of 
foil on it, but not tight, sort of caddywhumpus, so it 
doesn't get too crusty on the outside but does take 
on a little texture. Put the ham in a 275°F oven. Do 
nothing else to it for as long as eight hours. Take it 
out of the oven and let it rest while you bake the bis- 
cuits (you have to have biscuits). Carve and serve. 

This ham is so good that during parties I have 
to make sure no one's around when I carve it be- 
cause folks will flat-out pull the thing to death. 

The only hard part about this recipe (and it's only 
hard if you don't live in the South) is finding a whole, 
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You have to have biscuits 



Don't overmlx 
the dough or your 
biscuits will be 
tough. Blend just 
until the mixture 
leaves the sides 
of the bowl. 




Punch— don't twist— your biscuits. Use a metal 
cutter, not an overturned glass. 



fully cooked, smoked ham, preferably not spiral- 
sliced and not glazed. I find most glazes sickeningly 
sweet and beside the point if you want to actually 
taste the ham. 

But which ham to buy? 

A ham is defined most broadly as the hind leg of a 
pig. Most hams are cured, smoked, or both, for 
preservation and flavor. (A fresh ham is not cured; 
it's simply fresh pork.) 

A whole ham is perfect for the holidays; it feeds 
a crowd easily. Most supermarkets north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line don't stock whole hams year- 
round. (What you will find are half hams — whole 
hams cut into shank and butt portions.) But during 
the holidays you can usually find whole hams no mat- 
ter where you live. And with Easter coming late this 
year, there's still time for you to hound your butcher 
into stocking some whole hams, which weigh up to 
20 pounds and can easily feed 25 people. Your best 
bet, however — both for availability and for flavor — 
may be to mail-order your ham. (See Sources, p. 84.) 



But the beauty of this recipe is that you don't 
need to buy the best ham. The best ham, after all, is 
a real country ham, which means the ham has been 
dry-cured in salt, smoked, and aged for at least six 
months. But country ham is scarce in spring, and 
many people find it too salty to act as the main 
course of a meal anyway. What you're looking for in- 
stead is a "city" ham. It usually comes sealed in plas- 
tic (not in a can) , has been cured (but not dry-cured) 
and smoked (but not necessarily aged), and is fully 
cooked (it says so on the label). 

Because these hams are "wet-cured" (soaked in a 
brine or, if mass-produced, injected with one) , they 
contain added water (meat is already made up of 
about 75% water). The National Pork Producers 
Council grades these hams on a water-to-protein 
ratio; generally, the more protein, the better the ham. 
A ham cured without added water, such as a country 
ham, must have at least 20.5% protein, and will 
simply be labeled "ham." A ham labeled "ham with 
natural juices" must have at least 18.5% protein, and 
one labeled "water added" 1 7%. The ham to avoid is 
the kind labeled "ham and water product." These 
hams have less than 1 7% protein and can in fact be 
much less than that. But go ahead and choose a 
"water added" ham; I find that added moisture is ac- 
tually beneficial to the long, gentle reheating I'm sug- 
gesting. I haven't tried this method on a "ham with 
natural juices." But as with all of these hams, which 
have instructions that generally recommend that you 
heat them at 350°F for 15 minutes per pound, I think 
this gentler method would work better. 

A bone^in ham has the best flavor, texture, and 
shape. I think meat tastes best when cooked on the 
bone. (And a ham bone is serious kitchen currency; 
save it — you can freeze it — to make the best bean 
soup.) A partially boned ham is nextbest; it looks like 
a big football, but it's easy to carve, and if you're carv- 
ing in the kitchen, no one will see its funny shape any- 
way. Fully boned hams can have an off texture 
because the meat, once it's been pulled off the bone, 
must be reshaped to fill the hole left from the bone. 

Be sure to make biscuits 

Slices of sweet, salty, smoky ham piled on a platter 
are a wonderful addition to a buffet. I love it with 
collards cooked in ample olive oil and baked sweet 
potatoes. And biscuits. 

Most southerners grew up, as I did, eating lard bis- 
cuits — light and flaky but seldom bigger than a silver 
dollar (see Fine Cooking # 14) . But there exists a bis- 
cuit that we used to see only on special occasions, 
such as a birthday breakfast or a holiday morning. 
What sets these biscuits apart is that they're bigger 
and they're made with butter in place of the lard — 
which seemed extravagant when I was a child but 
now seems oddly conservative. 
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You'll get the best results with soft southern 
flour. Literally soft to the touch, southern flour is 
made from the soft winter wheat that grows down 
South. It has less protein than northern flour, which 
means it forms less gluten and is therefore more ten- 
der. If you can't find it in your neck of the woods, see 
Sources, p. 84. A decent substitute is to use half (by 
weight) all-purpose flour and half cake flour. 



Slow-Baked "City" Ham 

If you opt for a half-ham, buy the shank end — the 
meat contains less fat and gristle; for all size hams, 
figure about 25 minutes per pound. Serves 25 as 
part of a buffet, with leftovers. 

1 fully cooked, bone-in, smoked ham, 17 to 19 lb. 

Heat the oven to 275°F. Put the ham in a roasting 
pan or a big cast-iron skillet. Cover it loosely with foil 
and heat it for 7V2 to 8 hours. Let the ham rest for at 
least 20 min. Before carving, remove the fat and rind 
from the surface of the ham, if you like. Serve with 
biscuits and mustard or your favorite chutney. 

"Cat-Head" Biscuits 

I love these buttery biscuits (named for their relatively 
large size). Yields 12 biscuits; recipe doubles easily. 

15% oz. (3V2 cups) soft southern wheat flour, such 
as White Lily, or half (by weight) cake flour and 
half all-purpose flour; more as needed 

1 Tbs. baking powder 

1 tsp. salt 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cubed and chilled 
1 1 /4 to 1 V2 cups buttermilk, at room temperature 

Heat the oven to 450°F. If you're measuring the 
flour by volume, do so by spooning it into a measuring 
cup and leveling it off. Put the flour into a large metal 
mixing bowl, add the baking powder and salt, and mix 
well with a whisk. Cut in the butter with two knives or 
a pastry blender until it's uniformly mixed in and there 





are no large lumps. Add 1 1 A cups of the buttermilk, 
stirring with a rubber spatula until the mixture is just 
blended and leaves the sides of the bowl. Don't over- 
mix. Add more buttermilk or flour only if necessary. 

Dump the contents out onto a lightly floured sur- 
face. Place the fingers of both hands down inside the 
flour bag to coat them. Using only your fingers, lightly 
pat the dough together. With a floured rolling pin, 
lightly even out the dough to % inch thick. Using a 
floured metal 2 1 /2-inch biscuit cutter — not an over- 
turned glass, which will seal the edges so they can't 
rise — quickly punch out the biscuits. Don't twist the 
cutter in the dough (which also seals the edges). 
Avoid touching the dough with your hands. Gather 
any scraps, roll, and cut out more biscuits. These 
won't rise as high, but they'll still be quite good. 

Set the biscuits, close but not touching, on an 
ungreased baking sheet and bake until they're lightly 
browned on top, 1 5 to 1 8 min. Serve at once with 
the ham. 

John Martin Taylor is the author o/Hoppin' John's 
Lowcountry Cooking and The New Southern 
Cook (Bantam Books) . ♦ 



A southern ham 
sandwich. Spread 
a split biscuit with 
a delicate mustard 
and stuff it with 
sliced ham. 



Choices 



Ham needs medium-weight red wines with berry-fruit and spice notes 



In its traditional guise (fes- 
tooned with pineapple rings 
and slathered with glazes), 
ham has been a real stumper 
when it comes to pairing with 
wine (the problem isn't the 
ham itself, it's all that sugar). 
But lighten up on those 
toppings and you're home 
free, with plenty of options. 

Ever tried a Marsanne? It's 
a full-flavored, dry white wine, 



originally from the Rhone. 
McDowell of Mendocino 
makes a beauty that tastes 
like a citrusy Chardonnay with 
some floral-fruity Gewiirz- 
traminer splashed in. It does 
wonders with ham and tastes 
like pure springtime. 

But given a choice, I'd opt 
for red to bring out the deep 
flavors of the smoked meat. 
You're safest if you go light 



on tannins and heavy on 
flavors that mate well with 
ham (spices and berries, for 
example, rather than bell 
pepper, green olive, tobacco, 
or earth). Stick with Rhone 
varietalsand blends, like 
Chateau du Trignon and 
Domaine de Beaurenard, 
which have the typical black 
pepper and red fruit nuances 
of Cotes du Rhone blends. 



From Down Under, Shiraz 
from Black Opal and Taltarni 
offer lots of berries and spice. 
Or, for a lighter effect, try a 
Cinsault from Frick or Acorn 
in Sonoma. All are medium- 
weight, and medium-priced, 
at well under $20. 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches 
and writes about wine in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 
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The Essence of Spring 



Done as soon as they're warmed 
through, peas are best enjoyed 
simply, and soon 



BY DEBORAH MADISON 



T7 

nglish peas, also called sweet peas, are crea- 
A V tures of cool weather — not cool enough to be 
cold, but not warm enough to be hot, either. In other 
words, spring — which means their appearance is 
brief in most places. 

A bowl of freshly shucked peas, simmered briefly 
and then tossed with butter, is luxurious, and this is 
one of the very best ways to experience their unique 
sweetness and the engaging way they pop in your 
mouth. But if you're up for exploration, you'll find 
that fresh peas are wonderfully versatile: they're 
equally well-suited to pureeing to make a soup, add- 
ing to risotto or to pasta, or, if you don't have very 
many, using as a garnish for vegetable ragouts or 
sautes, salads, pastas, or stir-fries. 

Hurry peas home 
and cook them soon 

There's just about no way you can go wrong cooking 
fresh pod peas. 

Unless you grow sweet peas yourself, the farmers' 
market is the best source for good ones. Exposure to 
heat during long-distance travel can dry up their 
juices and turn their sugars to starch. Time does the 
same thing, which is why peas often don't look their 
best in the grocery store; they're days away from the 
field and tired from travel. 

At the market, look for bright*green, moist' 
looking, medium*size pods. Pea pods should swell 
gently (rather than bulge) with their cargo. Too large 




and they're likely to be starchy; too small and 
chances are the peas nestled inside won't be much 
bigger than a small bead. If the pods look dried or 
yellowed or are beginning to shrivel in places, you 
can be pretty sure that the peas within will have lost 
their magic and are on their way to becoming 
starchy. Ask for a taste at the market — open up a 
pod and find out. A pea that's perfect will be sweet, 
moist, and crunchy. 

Peas are sweetest and most tender cooked soon 
and briefly. They taste best when cooked as soon as 
possible after picking or purchasing, and they're 
done when their green color brightens, which usu- 
ally takes about a minute in boiling water. 

Peas seem to have been naturally designed for 
easy shucking, so they go fast. You can usually shuck 
a pound of peas, which yields about one cup of peas, 
in about ten minutes. So sit down and shuck away, 
opening up the pods with your thumbnail. 

Fresh peas are divine in any dish. They're worlds 
better than frozen: the variation in size is a refresh- 
ing departure from packaged, graded peas, and the 
special flavor is unmatched. 

Peas' delicate spring flavor is unusually ver* 
satile. I can't think of an herb that isn't a natural 
with peas, even tender spring sage leaves with their 
minty overtones are pea-compatible. Anything 
that's in season with peas is bound to partner them 
well — especially spring onions, butter lettuce, leeks, 
sorrel, and new turnips. 
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"There's some- 
thing enticing 
about shucking 

peas," says 
Deborah Madison. 
"Others always 
want to join in." 

To add richness 
and tang to Pasta 
with Peas & Basil, 
stir in ere me 
fraiche — it's lighter 
and subtler than 
sour cream. 
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Pasta with Peas & Basil 

This combination is a favorite of mine. I'd suggest a 
pasta that can catch the peas, such as small shells, 
tubetti, or farfalle. I love tender egg pasta with peas, 
especially a gently twisted egg noodle where there's 
just enough curve to nestle the peas and keep them 
from falling to the bottom of the plate. For a beautiful 
orange hue and an exotic fragrance, add a couple of 
pinches of saffron at the same time you add the shal- 
lots. Serves two as a main course; four as a first 
course. 

8 oz. curly egg noodles or dried shaped pasta 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 shallots, chopped 
Va cup dry white wine 

1 /2 cup Vegetable Stock (p. 46), chicken stock, or 

water; more as needed 
1 1 /2 lb. peas, shucked (to yield 1 to IV2 cups) 
V2 tsp. sea salt, or to taste 
3 A cup creme fraiche 

Va cup freshly grated Parmesan or Dry Jack cheese 
V2 cup thinly sliced basil leaves 
Freshly ground black pepper 

Cook the pasta in a large pot of boiling salted 
water. Meanwhile, in a wide skillet over medium heat, 
melt the butter. Add the shallots; cook, stirring, until 
soft, about 3 min. Add the wine and cook until re- 
duced by two-thirds and slightly syrupy. When the 
pasta is just about done boiling, add the stock and the 
peas to the skillet. Sprinkle with the sea salt, and cook 
until the peas are just tender. Remove the pan from the 
heat and stir in the creme fraiche (it needn't melt com- 
pletely). As soon as the pasta is done, drain it and add 
it to the pea mixture; it's fine to let some of the pasta 
water drip into the skillet. Toss with tongs to coat the 
pasta thoroughly, adding more stock if needed. 
Sprinkle with the grated cheese and basil, add a grind- 
ing of black pepper, and serve in heated pasta bowls. 

(More recipes follow) 




Combine gently. Toss in the pasta and then add the 
basil just before serving. 
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Pea & Spinach Soup 
with Coconut Milk 

Peas are just as good with curry spices, cilantro, 
and coconut milk as they are with fresh herbs. 

1 especially like to make this soup, which includes 
spinach, when it's hard to gather enough peas for 
a pure pea soup. The pea flavor still comes through 
nicely. Yields 5 1 /2 cups soup; serves six. 

2 large leeks (white parts plus the pale green), 
quartered and sliced to yield 2 cups (or 2 cups 
chopped scallions or 2 cups thinly sliced 
white onion) 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

2 Tbs. white basmati rice 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

2 tsp. curry powder 

4 sprigs fresh cilantro; more for garnish 
4 cups Vegetable Stock (recipe at right) or chicken 
stock 

1 V2 to 2 lb. peas, shucked (to yield 1 Vi to 2 cups) 
4 cups lightly packed coarsely chopped spinach 

leaves, any thick stems removed 
7 oz. coconut milk (V2 a can, or about 1 cup) 
Freshly ground white pepper to taste 

Soak the leeks in a bowl of cold water to remove 
any grit. Meanwhile, in a soup pot over medium heat, 
melt the butter and stir in the rice. Scoop the leeks 
from the water, shaking off excess, and add them to 
the pot along with the salt, curry powder, cilantro, 
and 1 cup of the stock. Cook over medium-low heat 
at a vigorous simmer for about 1 2 min, so the rice is 
almost done. Add the remaining 3 cups stock, the 
peas, and the spinach and bring to a boil. Boil for 
about 3 min. Turn off the heat and stir in the coconut 
milk. In a blender or a food processor, puree the soup 
in batches until smooth. Taste for salt, season with 
white pepper, and serve, garnished with fresh 
cilantro leaves. (If you prefer a soup with more tex- 
ture, puree 1 cup and return it to the pot, season, 
garnish and serve.) 




Vegetable Stock for 
Pea Recipes 

Be sure to rinse the leek roots and greens and the 
pea pods thoroughly before you make this stock. 
Yields about 5 1 h cups. 

Leek roots and 2 cups coarsely chopped leek 
greens (use the few inches of green nearest 
the root end, just beyond the whites), well rinsed 

2 cups parsley stems 

2 cups whole empty pea pods 

1 bay leaf 

1 or 2 sprigs of thyme 
1 carrot, chopped 
1 V2 tsp. salt 
7 cups cold water 

Put all the ingredients in a stockpot. Bring to a 
boil, lower the heat, and simmer for 35 min. Strain. 



This Pea & 
Spinach Soup 
gets its richness 
from coconut 
milk, and a hint 
of spice from 
curry powder. 




More ways with sweet peas 



When pea season arrives, indulge. 
Few vegetables can compete with 
a bowl of simply cooked fresh 
shucked peas tossed with sweet 
butter, sea salt, and freshly ground 
pepper, but here are a few more of 
my favorite contenders. Try toss- 
ing briefly cooked peas with: 

♦ toasted sesame seeds, slivered 
scallions, cilantro, and a drizzle of 
dark sesame oil (shown at left). 



♦ fresh butter with chopped 
chervil and chives, or chopped 
mint, tarragon, or lovage. 

♦ a spoonful of fragrant olive 
oil with torn basil leaves or 
fresh sage, plus the blossoms. 

♦ a few drops roasted peanut 
oil with freshly minced ginger 
and spring garlic. 
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Forcing pureed 
peas and parsley 
through a sieve 
creates a silky 
sauce... 




...stirring the 
sauce in at 

the end gives 
intensity... 



Pea & Parsley Risotto 

Using the Vegetable Stock at left will intensify the flavor 
of the vegetables, so be sure to save the parsley stems, 
leek scraps, and pea pods from this recipe. Serves two 
as a main course; four as a generous first course. 

FOR THE PEA-PARSLEY SAUCE: 

1 cup water 

Salt 

1 bunch fresh flat-leaf parsley, leaves plucked (to 
yield 2 cups), large stems reserved for the 
Vegetable Stock 

A few sprigs of a favorite leafy herb, such as 
tarragon, lovage leaves, or fennel greens 

1 1 /2 to 2 lb. peas, shucked (to yield 1 V2 to 2 cups), 
% cup set aside for the risotto, pods reserved for 
Vegetable Stock 

Freshly ground white pepper to taste 

FOR THE RICE: 

4V2 cups Vegetable Stock (recipe at left) or chicken 
stock 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

% cup finely diced leeks (white part only), rinsed 
well, greens and leek bottoms reserved for the 
Vegetable Stock 

IV2 cups arborio rice 

V2 cup dry white wine 

Salt to taste 

V2 cup creme fraiche or whipping cream 

V3 cup freshly grated Parmesan cheese 

1 handful fresh chervil, coarsely chopped, or 1 Tbs. 

finely chopped fresh tarragon 
Freshly ground white pepper to taste 

To make the sauce — In a small saucepan, bring 
the water to a boil. Add a pinch of salt, the parsley 
leaves, and whatever herb you're using. Boil for 1 min. 




Turn off the heat, add the peas (except for the re- 
served % cup), and let stand for 5 min. Puree in a 
blender at high speed for 1 min. and then force 
through a sieve. Taste for salt; season with white 
pepper. You'll end up with about 1 cup puree. Set 
aside the strained sauce. 

To make the rice — Have the stock simmering on 
the stove and the pea-parsley sauce nearby. In a wide 
pot over medium heat, melt the butter. Add the leek 
whites, cooking until they start to soften, 3 to 4 min. 
Add the rice and cook, stirring frequently, until the 
grains are completely coated with butter, about 

1 min. Add the wine and simmer until absorbed. Add 

2 cups of the stock and cook at a lively simmer, stir- 
ring occasionally until it has been absorbed, about 

3 min. Add V2 tsp. salt and then add another cup of 
stock, stirring occasionally. When ail the liquid has 
been absorbed, add V2 cup more stock, now stirring 
more frequently. Once the stock is absorbed, test the 
rice for doneness: it should be tender, but with a bit 
of bite. If the rice needs more cooking, add another 
V2 cup stock. When the rice tastes nearly done, stir in 
the pea-parsley sauce and the reserved % cup peas. 
Raise the heat and cook briskly, stirring all the while 
until the rice is done (tender but still with a bit of bite) 
and most of the sauce has been absorbed. Remove 
the pan from the heat; stir in the creme fraiche and 
the Parmesan cheese. Add the chervil or tarragon, 
season with a few grinds of pepper, and serve. 




...so Pea & Parsley Risotto has vivid color and 
full-on flavor. 



Deborah Madison wrote the award-winning Vegetar- 
ian Cooking for Everyone (Broadway Books ) . ♦ 
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Down-Home 



Spoonbread 

This classic southern side dish is both 



comforting and sophisticated 



BY KAY FAHEY 



to whip egg whites 
to medium-stiff 
peaks. 



As if you were 
making polenta, 

slowly cook corn- 
meal in milk until 
the mixture pulls 
awayfrom the 
sides of the pan. 





Puffy and light, yet creamy and comforting, 
southern spoonbread is part pudding, part 
souffle. Made much like a souffle, with whipped egg 
whites folded into a base of cooked cornmeal and 
milk, spoonbread is baked in a straight-sided dish and 
puffs up gently in the oven. Yet with one spoonful of 
this creamy pudding, the nutty-sweet flavor of corn 
reminds you that this is a down-home southern dish. 

Southern spoonbread is really a happy marriage 
of European and Native American cuisines. In colo- 
nial America, cooks adapted American stone- 
ground cornmeal to traditional European dishes 
such as puddings and souffles to produce new dishes 
like spoonbread. In 1847, Sarah Rutledge's The Car- 
olina Housewife gave a recipe for spoonbread (she 
called it Owendaw Corn Bread), saying, "it has 
almost the delicacy of a baked custard." Yet spoon- 
bread was certainly around before then. The colo- 
nial Williamsburg cookbook, From Williamsburg 
Kitchens , has recipes reflecting food from the late 




Fold gently when combining the whipped egg whites 
and the cornmeal so the whites don't deflate. 
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Like a souffle, spoon bread puffs up in the oven, 

but begins to deflate shortly after you take it out. 



1 700s, and it includes three recipes for spoonbread, 
each just slightly different from the next. 

This love of spoonbread hasn't waned over the 
years; southerners seem to eat it in endless varia- 
tions. In fact, today's southern restaurant chefs are 
still inventing their own versions. The simple corn 
flavor might be enhanced with the addition of 
chopped asparagus, sweet pepper, a blend of sauteed 
jalapenos and onions, or even a bit of cheese. Some- 
times spoonbread is nearly sweet enough to be des- 
sert; sometimes no sugar is added at all. 

Most spoonbreads follow essentially the same 
technique. First, cornmeal is cooked on the stovetop 
with a liquid (usually milk) until the mixture thick- 
ens and the tiny grains are soft. Butter, salt, eggs or 
yolks, and often sugar, are then added. If the egg 
whites are beaten separately, these are folded in, 
along with any seasonings. Some recipes don't call 
for whipping the whites, but I don't care for those 
versions. The mixture is poured into a heavy, 
straight-sided dish and baked until puffy and golden 
brown. The thick crust on top is delicious. 

Spoonbread for dinner. ..and breakfast, too 

The one thing all cooks agree on is that spoonbread 
should be served steaming hot, with lots of butter. 
While it's a perfect foil for any roast meat, I think it's 
just made for soaking up the juices from a nice piece 
of roast beef. 

As much as I love spoonbread the first night, 
it's almost better the next morning. Sliced and 
skillet-browned (in butter, of course) , and then laced 
with honey or maple syrup and dusted with con- 
fectioners' sugar, twice-cooked spoonbread rivals 
the best French toast. 



Spoonbread 

I like this recipe just the way it is, but feel free to vary 
it by adding sauteed diced onions, jalapenos, or red 
bell peppers. Serves four to six as a side dish. 

4 eggs, separated 

1 cup stone-ground cornmeal 

3 cups whole milk 

1 tsp. salt 
Pinch sugar 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter; more for the baking dish 
and for serving 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Butter a deep (3-inch) 
1 1 /2-qt. baking or souffle dish (or a deep cast-iron 
skillet). In a large bowl, whip the egg whites until 
medium-stiff peaks form; set them aside. 

In a mixing bowl, whisk together the cornmeal and 
1 cup of the milk. In a medium saucepan, scald the 
remaining 2 cups of milk. Add the cornmeal mixture 
to the saucepan and cook, whisking constantly, over 
medium-low heat, until the mixture thickens (you'll 
begin to see the bottom of the pan as you whisk), 
about 1 min. Remove from the heat; stir in the salt, 
sugar, and butter. Add the egg yolks one at a time, 
whisking to combine after each addition. Gently fold 
in the egg whites. Pour the mixture into the prepared 
baking dish and bake until the spoonbread is puffed, 
with a golden brown crust, and a toothpick inserted in 
the center comes out clean, about 1 hour. Serve with 
lots of butter. 



For spoonbread 
lovers, the 
golden crust is 
the best part. 

Include a little of it 
in every spoonful. 



Kay Fahey is a 
transplanted 
southerner (from 
Texas) who now 
lives in Reno, 
Nevada. ♦ 
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Lemon Meringue Pie, 



Whisk brown sugar 
syrup into barely 
beaten egg whites 
for a mountain of 
meringue 

BY BRIGID CALLINAN 



A great lemon meringue pie offers 
the best of all dessert worlds: a 
buttery, flaky crust; a cool, tangy filling; 
a fluffy swirl of soft meringue — the 
breakfast of champions! 

With any popular dessert, recipe vari- 
ations abound, and lemon meringue pie is 
no exception. But if the number of re- 
quests we get for the recipe is any indica- 
tor, the version served at Mustards Grill is 
a tour de force of the lemon meringue 
world. The Mustards pie features a volup- 
tuous, cream-enriched filling — the com- 
bination of both lemon and lime juices 
strikes just the right note of tartness. But 
what really distinguishes this pie is its 
extra-tall, velvety brown sugar meringue 
topping. Brown sugar being more flavor- 
ful and complex than white, the resulting 
meringue has more character and inten- 
sity. It's a tasty snack all on its own. 

A custard with lemon zest and 
lime juice has more depth of flavor 

A sturdy, buttery crust is an all-important 
foundation of any good custard pie. The 
high proportion of butter makes a deli- 
cious crust that's impervious to liquid 
from the filling. The crust is blind-baked 
and brushed with a thin layer of egg wash 
to further waterproof it. 

A stand mixer cuts the butter into 
the flour gently, leaving it in the uneven- 
sized bits necessary for a flaky pie crust. 




Just put everything but the liquid in 
the mixer bowl, mix on the lowest speed 
with the paddle attachment until an 
uneven meal texture forms, and then 
add the liquid and continue mixing on 
low until the mixture just starts to come 
together. Check for the proper amount of 
liquid by squeezing a little bit of the 
dough in your hand; it should hold to- 
gether without being wet and sticky. 

While the crust is baking, prepare 
the filling. Lime juice and lemon zest give 



this simple lemon custard nice depth of 
flavor; the heavy cream makes it smooth 
and luscious. This recipe is a lot faster and 
simpler than typical lemon meringue pie 
fillings, where eggs, sugar, and lemon juice 
are cooked with cornstarch and stirred 
constantly until thick. Here, you just 
whisk together the eggs and sugar- — don't 
let them sit together unmixed or rubbery 
little egg-and-sugar pellets will form — 
and then whisk in the lemon and lime 
j uices and cream. To ensure a smooth and 
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Taken to New Heights 



uniform filling, you strain the custard and 
then add lemon zest and carefully pour 
the filling into the baked pie shell. 

Bake the custard until it barely jiggles 
in the center — it will continue to cook a 
bit after the pie is removed from the oven. 

An Italian meringue made with 
brown sugar seems not so sweet 

Say what you want about the rest of the 
pie, the realshowstopper is the mountain 
of brown sugar ambrosia at its top. And as 
with many delicious, interesting, and 
worthwhile recipes, a bit of voodoo is 
involved in its preparation. Though it's 
made in the style of an Italian meringue 
(meaning the sugar syrup is cooked until 
it reaches the firm-ball stage before being 
added to whisking egg whites) , there are a 
few eccentricities about the procedure, 
namely the use of brown sugar in place of 
granulated and the stage of whipping at 
which the syrup is added to the whites. 

I'm not in the habit of making product 
endorsements, but for this particular 
recipe, C&H golden brown sugar, which 



is made from pure cane sugar, seems to 
work best. It's a West Coast brand, but 
the company will mail-order it through 
June 2000 to customers who live outside 
its distribution area (see Sources, p. 84). 
The few times that I've made the me- 
ringue using another brand of brown 
sugar, I've had inconsistent results (but 
the Fine Cooking test kitchen developed a 
recipe that works well with Domino 
brown sugar; see the recipe and the side- 
bar on p. 53). 

In the usual preparation of Italian 
meringue, the whites are whipped almost 
to the firm-peak stage before the sugar 
syrup is added very slowly, with the mixer 
starting on medium-low speed. The 
meringue then deflates somewhat as the 
hot syrup cooks the whites, and it's 
whipped until it's completely cool. In this 
recipe, the egg whites are whipped only 
until they're frothy before the sugar 
syrup is added, slowly at first, and then 
quickly, with the mixer on high speed. By 
adding the syrup quickly and before the 
whites have much volume, the meringue 



develops volume as it cooks, giving it 
greater loft. The meringue is shaped while 
still warm, and then it sets as it cools, 
leaving you with a tall, dramatic, and 
beautiful meringue that's unusually light 
in the mouth. A few things to remember 
about making this meringue: 

♦ Have everything you need ready before 
beginning the meringue — a spatula for 
forming the dome, a spoon for making 
decorative waves, etc. 

♦ Whites develop better volume if they 
are at room temperature; separate the 
eggs and let the whites sit out, covered, 
for a couple of hours. 

♦ Use an accurate candy thermometer 
for the sugar syrup and always test it in 
boiling water before each use (at sea 
level, water boils at 2 1 2°F) . 

♦ When you add the sugar syrup, start 
slowly and then quickly add the rest. The 
mixture will look hopelessly wrong 
(watery and brown), but it whips up 
nicely in about three minutes. 

♦ The whites will form peaks when 
they're ready, but they will still look 



The meringue starts with a brown sugar syrup 




Boil brown sugar and water over high 
heat. When the syrup hits the firm-ball 
stage, start whisking the egg whites. 



Pour the syrup slowly at first (it will 
plop more than pour), and then more 
quickly, into the whisking whites. 



When the meringue forms firm but 
not stiff peaks (it will still be warm), 
pile it high on the center of the pie. 
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Shape the warm meringue into a tall 
dome, pressing out large air pockets 
without deflating the foam. 



smooth and pliant, and the meringue will 
be quite warm. It's best to err on the side 
of underwhipping, only because the 
meringue will start to cool and become 
harder to shape. 

♦ Work quickly with the meringue once 
you have it on the pie. This is one of the 
few pastry recipes that actually works 
better in a warm kitchen. The warmer it 
is, the more slowly the meringue will cool 
and become unworkable. 

Once you form the meringue moun- 
tain and create decorative swirls and 
peaks with the back of a spoon, the last 
step is to brown it. If you happen to have 
a torch lying around the house, you can 
use it to lightly caramelize the whole 
meringue. If you are sans torch, brown 
the meringue under the broiler. 

Keep the finished pie in the refriger- 
ator so the custard stays cool. The me- 
ringue is at its best when served within 
a few hours; after several hours, it will 
start to weep and break down. 




Lemon-Lime Meringue Pie 

You can make the pie filling up to two days 
before serving, but it's best to make the 
meringue the day the pie is served. Serves 
ten to twelve. 
FOR THE CRUST: 

9 oz. (2 cups) unbleached all-purpose 

flour 
1 Tbs. sugar 
1 /4 tsp. salt 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) cold unsalted butter, 

cut into small pieces 
About 2 Tbs. water 
Va tsp. vanilla extract 
1 large egg 

FOR THE FILLING: 
6 large eggs 
1 1 /2 cups sugar 

V2 cup fresh lime juice (from 4 to 6 limes) 
V4 cup fresh lemon juice (from about 

2 lemons; grate the zest before juicing) 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 Tbs. grated lemon zest 

FOR THE MERINGUE, USING C&H GOLDEN 
BROWN SUGAR: 

IV2 cups firmly packed golden brown 

C&H pure cane sugar 
V2 cup water 

% cup egg whites, at room temperature 

(from about 6 large eggs) 
1 A tsp. cream of tartar 

FOR THE MERINGUE, USING DOMINO 
BROWN SUGAR: 

1V4 cups firmly packed light brown 

Domino pure cane sugar 
% cup granulated white sugar 
V2 cup water 

1 cup egg whites, at room temperature 

(from about 8 large eggs) 
V4 tsp. cream of tartar 




A kitchen torch is ideal for browning 
the meringue evenly, but a flash under the 



A puzzling difference between sugars 

When we made Brigid's such strikingly different The modified Domino 

meringue recipe using results. Representatives recipe produces a 

our usual brand of light for C&H and Domino meringue that's more 

brown sugar, which is couldn't solve the puzzle like a cousin to the C&H 

Domino, it was sweeter, either, though they noted version than a twin. It 

softer, and only half as tall that brown sugars do vary tends to weep sooner, 

as we knew Brigid's to be. in the amount of molas- too, so if you're using 

Several adjustments later, ses, moisture, and invert Domino, plan to serve the 

we still couldn't produce a sugar they contain. We pie within a couple hours 

light, tall meringue, so we found that by using more of making it. To try Brigid's 

tried the original recipe egg whites, replacing original recipe, we recom- 

with Brigid's brand of some of the brown sugar mend that you use C&H. 

brown sugar— C&H. This with granulated sugar, The company will ship 

time, the meringue had and raisi ng the tempera- small orders to Fine 

great loft and it was firm ture of the sugar syrup, Cooking readers outside 

yet still light. we could get a successful its distribution area 

We're stumped as to meringue with Domino. through June 2000 (see 

why two brands of brown This version and Brigid's Sources, p. 84). 

sugar (both labeled pure original C&H method are — The Fine Cooking 

cane) would produce both given here. test kitchen and editors 



To make the crust— In a stand mixer 
fitted with the paddle attachment, com- 
bine the flour, sugar, salt, and butter and 
mix on the lowest speed until a coarse 
meal texture forms, about 2 min. With the 
mixer running, add the 2 Tbs. water and 
the vanilla; continue mixing on low until 
the dough clumps together, about 45 sec- 
onds. If the dough remains too dry and 
crumbly to form a cohesive mass, add a 
bit more water. Gather the dough into a 
ball and wrap in plastic, pressing on the 
plastic to flatten the dough into a disk. 
Refrigerate until the dough is firm enough 
to roll, about 30 min. 

On a lightly floured surface, roll the 
dough to a Vs-inch-thick circle, about 
1 1 inches across. Transfer to a 9-inch 
deep-dish pie pan and flute the edges, if 
you like. Freeze the crust until hard, about 
40 min. Heat the oven to 350°F. 

When the crust is hard, line it with foil 
and fill the foil with pie weights or dried 
beans. Put the pan on a baking sheet, 
bake for 40 min., and then remove the 
weights and foil and bake until the crust is 
golden brown and feels dry, another 20 to 
30 min. Whisk the egg with about 1 tsp. 
water. Brush the egg on the crust bottom 
and sides and bake the crust until the egg 
is set and dry, about 3 min. 

To make the filling— While the pie 
crust is baking, in a medium bowl, whisk 
together the eggs and sugar until com- 
bined. Add the lime and lemon juices and 
whisk until smooth. Whisk in the heavy 
cream and strain the mixture into a pitcher 
or batter bowl (a large Pyrex measuring 
cup works well). Stir in the zest. When the 
crust is done, pour the filling into the crust 
without removing it from the oven, and 




The finished pie is a short-lived wonder 

so plan to serve it soon after it's made. 



reduce the oven temperature to 325°F. 
Bake the pie until the center is just set, 
about 50 min. Remove the pie from the 
oven, cool it on a rack, and then refriger- 
ate until cold, at least 6 hours. 

To make the meringue with C&H 
brown sugar — Put the brown sugar in a 
small, deep, heavy-based saucepan and 
cover with the water. In a stand mixer fitted 
with the whip attachment, put the egg 
whites and cream of tartar. Attach a candy 
thermometer to the sugar saucepan and 
boil the sugar over high heat. When the 
sugar syrup reaches 246°F, start whipping 
the egg whites on high speed until very 
foamy and just starting to gain some vol- 
ume, about 30 seconds. Keep whipping 
the egg whites, remove the thermometer 
from the pan, and very carefully and slowly 
pour about one-third of the sugar syrup 
into the mixing egg whites (it plops out in 
drops), avoiding the whip. Add the remain- 
ing sugar syrup in a faster, steady stream. 
Continue whipping the whites until they 
become voluminous and form firm but not 
stiff peaks, about 3 min.; the meringue 
should still be warm. 

To make the meringue with Domino 
brown sugar — Put the brown sugar and 
white sugar in a small, deep, heavy-based 
saucepan and cover with the water. In a 
stand mixer fitted with the whip attach- 
ment, put the egg whites and cream of 
tartar. Attach a candy thermometer to the 
sugar saucepan and boil the sugar over 
high heat. When the sugar syrup reaches 
248°F, start whipping the egg whites on 



medium-high speed until they're very 
foamy, white, and have increased in vol- 
ume, about 45 seconds. Keep whipping 
the egg whites; when the temperature of 
the syrup hits 254°F, remove the ther- 
mometer, set the mixer to medium speed, 
and carefully and slowly pour about one- 
third of the sugar syrup into the mixing 
egg whites (it plops out in drops), avoiding 
the whip. Add the remaining syrup in a 
faster, steady stream. Increase the speed 
to high and whip the whites until they have 
become voluminous and form firm but not 
stiff peaks, about 3 min.; the meringue 
should still be warm. 

To create the spiky meringue dome — 
Scrape the meringue from the bowl onto 
the chilled pie and, using a rubber spatula, 
create a smooth dome (avoid pressing on 
the meringue). With the back of a soup- 
spoon, make decorative peaks in the 
meringue, working quickly before the 
meringue cools completely. If you have 
a kitchen torch, use it to brown the 
meringue. If not, set a broiler or oven rack 
to a lower rung and heat the broiler. Set 
the pie on a baking sheet and put it under 
the broiler, turning it several times to 
brown the meringue as evenly as possible. 

Store the meringued pie in the refriger- 
ator. The Domino sugar meringue is at its 
best when served within a few hours, but 
the C&H version should keep nicely for 
up to 1 2 hours. 

Brigid Callinan is the pastry chef at Mus- 
tards Grill in Yountville, California. ♦ 
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The addition of a wheat 
starter gives this rye bread 
a lighter texture and a 
satisfying, crisp crust 




A Rye Bread That's 
Robust Yet Subtle 



BY DAVID NORMAN 



My inspiration and incentive to start baking 
bread came from living and studying 
abroad, where great bread is a part of almost all daily 
meals. In Sweden and Germany, where I spent most 
of my time (I was studying German literature), my 
typical meals consisted of cured meats, cheeses, 
preserves, and other accompaniments to the true 
centerpiece — bread. In fact, supper in German — 
Abentbrot — is literally translated as "evening bread." 

Most of the breads I enjoyed there were made with 
a large proportion of rye flour, including dark pumper- 
nickel and dense rye bread. Rye grows more readily 
than wheat in the harsher climates of northern Eu- 
rope, and from this robust, hearty grain came the ro- 
bust, hearty breads we associate with the region. 
Because of baking characteristics that are different 
from wheat flour, breads made with a large propor- 
tion of rye flour are heavier and more compact. This 
is also true of your typical New York style rye — the 
bread we think of when we think "pastrami on rye" — 
quite chewy and often studded with caraway seeds. 
That's not the kind of rye bread I'm making here. 
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Make a 
dough 
from two 
starters 

David Norman 
uses two starters 
in his rye bread, 
one made with 
rye flour and 
one with wheat. 
To make each 
starter, dissolve 
the yeast in the 
warm water in a 
medium bowl and 
add the flour by 
hand until well 
blended. 
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Add the portioned starters 




Both starters must rest, covered at room temperature, 
for 12 to 20 hours. The rye starter has the texture of 
very soft clay. 



While I love the deep, earthy flavor of traditional 
rye bread, I wanted to create a rye bread that was 
lighter and airier with a crisper crust. I also nixed 
the caraway seeds, which many people wrongly be- 
lieve to be the flavor of rye (and which is why many 
people think they don't like rye bread) . 

I think that you'll find my rye bread more akin to 
the artisan breads we're starting to see more of at bak- 
eries around the country, and one that better lends 
itself to the American palate and American food. 

Start with the right rye 

I like to use a whole-rye flour, which contains all the 
bran and germ of the kernel. In Germany, rye flour is 
graded quite specifically, but here the grind can vary 
widely from brand to brand. These differences in 
grind mean that volume measurements of rye flour 
can vary greatly. For this reason, I've listed the 
amount of flour needed by weight. Since it's also 
much easier to portion the starters by weight, you'll 
need a kitchen scale to make this bread. 

I've developed this recipe using a finely ground or- 
ganic (and kosher) rye flour that comes from Com- 
munity Mill & Bean, in Savannah, New York (see 
Sources, p. 84) . If you use a different rye flour, use the 
same amount by weight and adjust the liquid in your 



to the flour and mix by hand 




Portion the starters by weight- Mix the flour and salt in a large bowl. 

7V2 ounces of the rye and Dissolve the yeast in the water in 

5 ounces of the wheat, which is a measuring cup, add that to the 

shown here. Put the weighed starters, and use your hands to 

starters in a medium bowl. combine well. 




Add the starters to the flour and salt and mix by hand until the mixture 
comes together in a sticky, shaggy mass. 
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Knead thoroughly and don't add flour 




Turn the dough out onto a 
clean surface that has not 
been floured. Knead by 
pushing the dough away 
from you, folding it back 
toward you, turning it a 
quarter turn, and pushing 
it away from you again. 




The dough will be very sticky, but resist the urge to 
add flour; instead, use a pastry scraper to bring up 
any dough that sticks. Continue kneading for about 
8 minutes. 



To get the smoothest, best-developed 
dough, allow the dough to rest for about 
10 minutes, covered with a damp towel, 
and then resume kneading for another few 
minutes. To see if the dough has been 
sufficiently kneaded, poke it with your 
finger; it should spring right back. 



starter. In most cases, you will have a coarser flour 
and will need to add less water. Start with about 1 cup 
of water and then go by feel: you want a mixture that 
holds its shape yet squishes easily between your 
fingers when you make a fist. Spackle, papier-mache, 
and the soft, silty sand at the edge of a lake are some 
things that come to mind when I mix the starter. 

Add wheat flour to increase gluten 

The main difference between rye flour and wheat 
flour is their ability to form gluten. Gluten is what 
develops when wheat flour is mixed with water; it 
gives a loaf of bread its structure and traps the gases 
given off during fermentation. These gases expand 
and lighten the loaf. 

Rye flour doesn't contain the two proteins that 
work together in wheat flour to develop superior 
gluten. It does, however, contain a larger amount of 
a gummy substance called pentosans, which can 
hold a dough made with mostly rye flour together, 
and which does trap some gas. Well-made loaves 
of rye bread will have significant and visible aera- 
tion, but they'll always be much denser than wheat 



breads. What I've come up with here is essentially a 
wheat-based bread flavored with a rye starter, which 
for me unites the best of both grains. 

Temper rye's quick ferment with a starter 

Rye flour has a higher sugar content than wheat; 
that, along with other variables, causes rye to fer- 
ment quickly. This can affect both the flavor and the 
texture of the bread. During fermentation, yeast con- 
verts the sugars into carbon dioxide and alcohol. The 
carbon dioxide makes the bread rise while the alco- 
hol adds flavor. A long, slow fermentation provides 
the most flavor because, in addition to the alcohol, 
acids and other compounds develop, deepen, and 
mature. But the yeast consumes rye's sugars so 
quickly that a long rising time is out of the question. 

A starter offers a head start on fermentation. 
To achieve a full flavor before the final dough is 
made, I make a yeast starter with rye flour and allow 
it to ferment overnight. And because I want a 
lighter, airier texture for my bread, I also use a sec- 
ond starter made with wheat flour, specifi cally bread 
flour. As it ferments overnight, it will develop a 
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Allow the dough to 
rise until not quite 
doubled 



Divide the dough and then let it rest 




Putthe dough in a large, lightly oiled bowl, 
and cover it with a damp cloth. Allow it to rise 
in a warm (but not hot), draft-free area until 
not quite doubled, about 1 hour. 




When the dough reaches this size, gently 
deflate it and give it a quick knead or two. 
Return the dough to the bowl and let it rest 
another V2 hour. 




Cut the dough in half and gently flatten each 
piece into a disk. Fold an edge up, overlap- 
ping the disk by two-thirds. Rotate the disk 
slightly and fold again; repeat, overlapping the 
folds (there will be about five) until you reach 
the original fold. As you fold, gently stretch 
the underside of the disk. Roll the dough over 
so the smooth side is up. 



Stretch the surface taut by 
gently pressing the dough 
against the work surface with 
cupped hands, tucking any 
excess dough underneath. 
Take care not to rip the 
surface. Cover the balls with 
a damp cloth and let them 
rest for 1 5 to 20 minutes. 



structure that will enhance the texture of the loaf, 
and as a bonus will also help deepen the flavor of the 
bread. For optimum flavor and performance, the 
starters should sit at room temperature for at least 
12 hours and up to 20. You won't use all of either 
starter, but it's difficult to make any less. You can 
keep the leftover starters in the refrigerator and use 
them up to a week later, but the longer you hold 
them, the stronger the flavor will be, and the tex- 
ture of the bread may be denser. 

Give the dough a good knead 
on an unf loured surface 

Because this recipe is really a wheat-based bread fla- 
vored with a rye starter, you must knead the dough 
in order to develop the gluten network. Water helps 
bind the proteins together, but working the dough is 
necessary to develop them into the stretchy web 
that will trap the gas. 

The dough will be sticky, but resist the urge to 
add flour to it or to your surface. Adding flour at 
this stage will only make the bread dry. If the dough 
sticks to the surface initially, use a pastry scraper to 



peel it off. After a few minutes of kneading, the 
gluten will begin to develop, and the dough will 
become less sticky and easier to work with. 

Knead in two stages. For the smoothest dough — 
and to give yourself a break — it's best to knead for 
about 8 minutes, let it rest for 10 minutes, and then 
finish kneading. Properly kneaded dough will feel 
smooth and elastic. I poke the dough to test it; if it 
springs back right away, my kneading is done. 

Pay attention during the rising. As noted ear- 
lier, rye ferments quickly for several reasons, includ- 
ing the fact that it has more sugars available for yeast 
to consume. This means that breads made with rye 
rise quickly. Check on the dough before the hour 
rising time is up; you don't even want it to double. An 
overrisen dough loses its elasticity because the gluten 
has been stretched beyond its limits. Such a dough 
will be difficult to shape, and the resulting bread will 
be flat and dense. The higher the rye content, the 
more watchful the baker must be; a rye dough is more 
delicate, and the margin for error is smaller. If your 
dough is close to doubling before the hour is up, 
punch it down earlier than directed. (Continued J 
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Shape the dough into loaves 




Set the dough balls, seam side up, on a 
lightly floured surface. Flatten one ball 
into a rectangle about 7 inches across and 
8V2 inches long. 




Fold the top towards you about two-thirds 
of the way down and press the dough with 
the heel of your palms to seal. 



Pick the dough up and turn it around 
1 80 degrees; the fold will be nearest you 
and the single edge farthest from you. 



As you shape the dough, stretch it to its limit 

After the second rise, you'll need to divide the dough 
and let it rest briefly again. For this rest, I shape the 
dough into balls by forming the halves into disks, 
pulling the edges into the center, and stretching the 
smooth skin on top taut (see the photos on p. 57). 
This starts the structure of the gluten web in the right 
direction and lets the dough relax so that in its final 
shaping it can be stretched even more without tear- 
ing. This stretching helps the dough hold up to the 
expansion that occurs in the oven. 

The dough gets further stretched as you shape 
it into loaves. As you fold and shape the bread, 
you're creating tension over the dough's surface so 
that it will just about pop open when slashed with 
the razor. For nicely shaped loaves, be sure to seal 
your folds well using the heel of your hand. These 
seams will face strong pressure as the dough proofs 
and then expands during baking. 

Mimic a baker's oven in your home 

When the loaf hits the intense heat of the oven, all 
the gases trapped inside expand, and the loaf's vol- 
ume increases significantly. Bread bakers call this 
"oven spring." Two things will help enhance this 
effect, giving you loaves closer to those from a 
baker's oven: intense heat and moisture. 

A pizza stone will deliver a more intense bottom 
heat Heat the oven — with the stone in it — for at 
least 45 minutes before baking, so it really heats up. 



Create steam to keep the crust moist during 
the initial stage of baking. This is important: you 
don't want a hard crust to form before the expan- 
sion is complete. Be careful with the spray bottle and 
aim for the loaves. Don't hit the oven's light bulb 
with the water or it may shatter. And don't put out 
the pilot light in a gas stove: I did that once and by 
the time I realized what had happened, I'd wrecked 
my bread. 

Experiment with flavors 
that complement this rye 

Much of the rye bread familiar to Americans is 
flavored with caraway (even the non-seeded ryes 
often contain caraway powder). In fact, some people 
so associate this flavor with rye that they don't think 
a rye without it tastes like rye. For this recipe, how- 
ever, I didn't want the assertive flavor of caraway to 
overpower the subtler earthiness of the rye itself. 
There are other spices, however, that marry well 
with the rye flavor and could provide variations to 
this recipe. Try kneading in Vi teaspoon of ground 
coriander or a bit of ground anise or fennel seeds. 

The earthy flavor of this rye bread enhances 
delicately smoked or cured meats and fish. Or try 
it with a rich soup, like split pea or beef barley. The 
French traditionally enjoy rye bread with oysters; 
the oysters' brininess is delightful against the robust 
rye. This is also a great bread for a ham and cheese 
sandwich — or even pastrami. 
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Fold the top toward you to about two-thirds 
of the way down (like a business letter) and 
press the seam again to seal. Now fold the 
dough again, this time in half, bringing the top 
edge all the way to the bottom edge. Seal the 
edge with the heel of your hand, flattening 
thetightcylinder somewhat. 



Roll the somewhat flattened 
dough into a cylinder about 
11 inches long, tucking in the 
ends and pinching them lightly. 
Repeat with the other ball of 
dough. Put the loaves on the 
back of a well-floured baking 
sheet or pizza peel. Cover with 
a damp cloth and let rise in 
a warm, draft-free area until 
almost doubled, about 45 min- 
utes. Whilethe loaves rise, get 
your oven ready: put a baking 
stone on the middle shelf and 
a heavy, ovenproof, rimmed 
pan on the bottom shelf or 
oven floor, and set it for 450°F. 



Bake in a steamy oven 



Rye Bread 

The amounts of flour and starters are 
given in weight measurement only; you'll 
need to use a scale. The leftover starters 
will keep for up to a week in the refrigera- 
tor. Yields two loaves. 

FOR THE RYE STARTER: 

1 to 2 cups lukewarm water, depending 

on your flour (see text, pp. 55-56) 
Vb tsp. active dry yeast 
8 oz. finely ground whole-rye flour 

FOR THE WHEAT STARTER: 

1 cup lukewarm water 

V& tsp. active dry yeast 

8 oz. unbleached bread flour 

FOR THE DOUGH: 
1 tsp. active dry yeast 
1 Va cups lukewarm water 
7 1 /2 oz. rye starter 
5 oz. wheat starter 
2 1 /4 tsp. salt 

19 oz. unbleached bread flour 

For the method, review the text and 
then follow the photos and captions 
starting on p. 54. 

David Norman is the executive chef at 
Ecce Panis of New York. He recently 
taught baking at the French Culinary 
Institute in New York City. ♦ 




Slash the tops of 
the risen loaves 
perpendicularly with 
a razor blade, making 
4 or 5 shallow cuts. 
Carefully pour a small 
amount of water into 
the hot pan in the 
oven and quickly close 
the door to create 
some steam. 




Place the baking sheet or the peel on top 
of the stone and quickly pull it away from 
under the loaves so that they drop onto 
the stone. Spray the loaves with water 
from a spray bottle and add a little more 
water to the pan. Bake the bread for 
10 minutes. Reduce the oven temperature 
to 400°F and bake for another 10 minutes. 
Rotate the loaves and bake until they're 
an even brown color and have a slightly 
hollow sound when tapped on the bottom, 
another 15 to 18 minutes. 




Cool the bread on a wire rack. 
For the best flavor, don't slice 
the bread until it has cooled 
almost completely. 
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Making Authentic 




A light dough 
with a savory 
or sweet filling 
makes tender 
dumplings 

TEXT BY 
COLE CHABON; 
RECIPES BY 
MARIE JARZEMSKI 



In the Ukrainian community where I grew up, I 
spent countless hours watching the women in 
my family work what seemed like magic as they 
cooked delicious, unforgettable food. Over the years 
I learned some of their secrets and figured that one 
day I'd inherit the book that all these delicacies 
sprang from so I could learn the rest. As it turned 
out, though, there was no book — the recipes were 
inside of these women, and many were buried with 
them when they died. 

So, years later when I got a job cooking at the 
Warsaw Cafe in Philadelphia, I got a delightful 
reintroduction to the food I remembered. One of 
my jobs was making pierogis, the tender dumplings 
of my past, filled with potatoes, meat, or a dried apri- 
cot compote. Finally, the secret of pierogis was re- 



vealed to me. So here it is — for everyone else who 
never got a chance to ask for the recipe. 

For tender dough, use sour cream 
and knead lightly 

The most important factor in this dough is the fat 
that binds it because it also lightens the texture of 
the finished dough. Traditional Polish cooks use 
vegetable shortening, but Marie and I find that sour 
cream works wonders for a supple dough that's firm 
enough to enfold a variety of fillings. 

For the tenderest pierogi dough, knead gently. 
When I first started making pierogis, they came out 
a bit leaden and chewy because I was kneading the 
dough too vigorously. The gentle motion you'll mas- 
ter is a kind of sequence: cradling the ball of dough 
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Pierogis 




Knead until the 
the dough is 
smooth and 

slightly sticky, 
about 2 minutes. 



with your fingers, lifting it up, and letting it fall out 
of your hands. This short knead — just two minutes 
or so, until the dough is smooth and slightly 
sticky — is followed by a 20-minute rest to let the 
dough relax. 

Roll dough balls into disks. You'll pinch off 
about a tablespoon of dough and roll it into a ball 
that's Wi inches in diameter (if in doubt, go for 
larger, which makes for easier filling) . You'll then roll 
the ball with a rolling pin into a disk that's about 
3 inches in diameter and between Vs and l A inch 
thick. Some cooks roll out the dough and then 
stamp circles with a cookie cutter, but we find that 
you end up losing dough and then overworking the 
scraps, which results in a less tender pierogi. To stuff 
the dumplings, follow the photos on pp. 62-63. 



Pierogis can be single- or double-cooked 

Once the pierogis have been filled, cook them right 
away or the dough will dry out and cook unevenly. 

When they float to the surface, give them two 
minutes more. Put on at least 5 quarts of water — 
pierogis need a lot of room to roll around — and bring 
it to a good rolling boil. Drop in the dumplings one by 
one, giving a gentle stir with a wooden spoon to make 
sure they don't stick to the bottom or to one another. 

For puf fycrisp texture, saute in butter. Simple 
boiled pierogis are delicious, but the meat and 
potato pierogis are especially good when they're 
cooked a second time — browned to an even golden 
color in vegetable oil or butter, where they'll develop 
a lovely puffy crispness. Then drain them on paper 
towels and enjoy. Nostroivial (Recipes follow) 
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Potato pierogis 
get a little tang 
from sour cream 

and texture from 
shredded cabbage 
in the filling. 



Pierogi Dough & Cooking Method 

It's important not to overwork the dough: brief, gentle 
mixing and kneading will give you a dough that's 
tender, not gummy. Yields enough dough to make 
40 pierogis. 

15% oz. (3V2 cups) all-purpose flour; more for dusting 
3 large eggs 

2 Tbs. sour cream 

1 cup water; more as needed 
Butter or vegetable oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a large bowl, combine the flour, eggs, sour cream, 
and Vi cup of the water. Stir, beating the eggs as you 
mix. Gradually add the rest of the water, stirring until the 
mixture begins to come together. Turn the dough onto a 
well-floured surface. Knead gently with your fingertips, 
lifting the dough off the counter and dropping it down 
(the dropping technique is key for delicate and pliable 
dough), taking care not to overwork it. Knead until the 
ingredients are blended and the dough is smooth on 
the outside and slightly sticky when poked, 2 to 5 min. 
Gather into a ball, wrap in plastic, and let rest for at 
least 20 min. while you make the filling. 

While you fill the pierogis (see the photos at right), 
put 5 qt. water on to boil. Drop the pierogis in batches 
into the boiling water, stirring occasionally. When they 
float to the top, cook for another 2 to 4 min.; bite into 
one to check that there's no chalky line. Drain in a col- 
ander or fish them out with a spider and put them in a 
bowl. Saute as described below or simply add a dollop 
of butter and salt and pepper; jostle the bowl to toss. 

To saute the pierogis — Warm 1 V2 Tbs. butter or 

3 Tbs. vegetable oil in a saute pan over medium-high 
heat. Without crowding the pan, add the boiled, 
drained pierogis and saute until golden brown and 
puffy on both sides. 



Potato Filling 

A high-starch potato like an Idaho is best at absorbing 
the flavors of the vegetables in this filling. Yields 
enough filling for about 40 pierogis. 

3 medium baking potatoes (about IV2 lb.), peeled 

and cut in 1-inch slices 
2 Tbs. unsalted butter; more as needed 
1 Tbs. vegetable oil 
1 small onion, chopped 

1 clove garlic, finely minced 
V2 tsp. dried thyme 

2 cups finely shredded white cabbage (about 1 A very 
small cabbage) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
2 Tbs. freshly grated Parmesan cheese 
1 tsp. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

Put the potatoes in a pot with just enough cold 
salted water to cover them and boil until soft, 1 5 to 
20 min. Meanwhile, melt the butter with the oil in a 
large saute pan over medium heat. Add the onion, 
garlic, and thyme. Cook until the onions are translu- 
cent, about 2 min. Add the cabbage and cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the cabbage starts to soften and 
brown at the edges, about 8 min. Lower the heat 
and continue cooking until the cabbage and onion 
are nicely browned and caramelized, about 20 min. 
Season with salt and pepper. You may need to add 
1 Tbs. or more of butter or oil, as the mixture will 
absorb quite a bit of fat. Set aside to cool. 

When the potatoes are tender, drain them in a 
colander and press lightly with a dry kitchen towel to 
dry them thoroughly. Return the potatoes to their hot 
pot and shake them dry. Remove the pot from the 
heat; add the cooled cabbage mixture, the cheese, 
and the parsley. Mash the ingredients until they're well 
blended and there are no more potato lumps; you may 
want to use a stiff whisk. Season again with 
salt and pepper. Set aside to cool while you 
roll out the pierogi dough. 

Shape and fill 
the pierogis 

With lightly floured hands, roll the 
dough into 1 V2-inch balls. You'll 
end up with 36 to 40 dough balls. 
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Meat Filling 



Apricot Filling 



These make a satisfying supper served with a tossed 
salad. Yields enough filling for about 40 pierogis. 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 large onion, finely chopped (to yield 2 cups) 

2 large cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Viz tsp. dried thyme 

Vi tsp. sweet paprika 
1 1 A lb. ground veal 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

1 A cup plain toasted breadcrumbs 

6 oz. white button mushrooms, wiped clean and 

finely chopped (to yield about 2 cups) 
2 Tbs. soy sauce 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh dill 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

In a large saute pan over medium heat, melt the 
butter. Add the onion, garlic, thyme, and paprika. 
Cook until onions are soft, about 2 min. Crumble 
the veal into the pan, breaking up large chunks. 
Season with salt and pepper. Saute the mixture 
until the liquid starts evaporating and the veal loses 
its pink color, about 1 min. Turn the heat to high, 
and when the meat juices have evaporated, stir in 
the breadcrumbs. Lower the heat to medium. The 
mixture will start to brown and may stick slightly to 
the bottom of the pan. This is essential for flavor; just 
continue stirring. Add the mushrooms and soy sauce 
and cook until the mushroom juices have almost 
completely evaporated, about 3 min. Remove the 
pan from the heat. Stir in the herbs; season with salt 
and pepper. Set aside to cool while you roll out the 
pierogi dough. Stir the mixture again just before filling 
the pierogis. 



These are delicious for brunch or dessert, and they're 
just as good with a simple sprinkle of sugar as they 
are with the toasted almond topping. If you like, serve 
with whipped cream or a little browned 
butter. Yields enough filling for about 
40 pierogis. 

FOR THE FILLING: 
12 oz. dried apricots 

1 cup water 

2 strips (1x3 inches) lemon zest 
2 Tbs. unsalted butter 
2 Tbs. sugar 

1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

2 tsp. brandy 
Pinch salt 

FOR THE SUGARED ALMONDS: 
1 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 cup sliced almonds 
1 Tbs. sugar 
Vs tsp. ground cinnamon 

To make the filling — In a medium saucepan, com- 
bine the apricots, water, and zest. Cover and bring to 
a boil. Reduce to a simmer and cook until very tender 
and the liquid is almost evaporated (you'll have 2 to 

3 Tbs. left), about 1 2 min. Remove the zest, transfer 
the mixture to a food processor, and coarsely puree 
with the butter, sugar, lemon juice, brandy, and salt. 

To make the sugared almonds— In a medium 
skillet over medium heat, melt the butter. Add the 
almonds and saute, stirring constantly, until lightly 
browned, about 5 min. Add the sugar and cinnamon 
and cook, stirring, until golden, about 1 min. 

Cole Chabon is the catering manager for Manna, 
which prepares and delivers food to homebound people 
with AIDS. Marie Jarzemski is the chef -owner of the 
Warsaw Cafe in Philadelphia. ♦ 




A topping of 
sugared almonds 
gives delicious 
textural contrast 

to apricot-filled 
pierogis. 




With m mm mH rolHng pin or a 
dowel, gently roll out each ball 

into a 3- to 3 1 /2-inch round about 
Vs inch thick on a well-floured 
surface. Keep the dough balls 
and disks covered as you work 
so they won't dry out. 
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away from the filling and pinching 
them together. To ensure a proper seal, 
pinch the edge shutonce more, working 
from one end to the other. Set the filled 
pierogis on a floured work surface or 
baking sheet and cover with a dry towel 
or plastic wrap until they're ready to boil. 




At Bellwether Farms, the Callahan family makes cheese from their own 
flock of sheep as well as from local cows. Many of the cheeses, like their 
crescenza, ricotta, and pecorino, are based on traditional Italian cheeses, 
but some of their newer varieties, including the cow's milk blue, seemed 
all-Sonoma— original and top-quality— to us when we tasted them. 



In Search of 
Culinary 
Craftsmanship 

Sonoma County, California, offers 
fertile land, a favorable climate, and the 
right karma for artisan food producers 



BY MARTHA HOLMBERG 



For people who really 
love to cook, discover- 
ing a wonderful ingredient 
can be as exciting and fulfill- 
ing as getting a new cook- 
book, working with a new 
appliance, or dining at a new 
restaurant. No matter how 
skilled a cook you are, your 
final meal ultimately depends 
on the quality of the ingredi- 
ents you begin with — the 
freshest organic greens, per- 
fectly ripened handmade 
cheese, crusty bread baked in 
a wood-burning oven, a glass 
of wine made from grapes 
grown under the attention of 
a master winemaker. 

While there are, of course, 
good-quality mass-produced 
products, the most distinctive 
products — the ones that 
make a difference in your 
cooking — more often come 
from producers who work 
on a small scale using top- 
quality raw materials, labor- 
intensive methods, and lots 
of devotion to their craft. 

Fine Cooking took a trip last 
October to Sonoma County, 
California, to visit some arti- 
sans whose products we ad- 
mire and whose efforts and 
talents we applaud and are 
amazed by. Along with about 
a hundred Fine Cooking read- 
ers, we watched dough being 
kneaded and baked; cheese 
being shaped and aged, wine 
grapes being crushed and fer- 
mented, olives ripening in the 
sun. We tasted, questioned, 
mused, debated, and then left 
inspired ... to become better at 
our own crafts and to seek out 
products from artisans like 
these in our own regions, to 
encourage and support those 
dedicated to making the prod- 
ucts that make us all so happy 
to be foodies. 
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DaVero owners Ridgely Evers and Colleen 
McGlynn now have 4,500 olive trees, all of which 
began with bareroot stock from a 350-year old farm 
in Lucca, Italy. The full-flavored oil that participants 
sampled (along with a killer pizza that Ridgley 
made) comes from four varietals— Leccino, Fran- 
toio, Pendolino, and Maurino — and from gentle 
stone crushing of the olives in a hydraulic press. 



At Preston Vineyards & Bakery, 

the whole is much more than the 
sum of its very good parts. Yes, 
there's the winery. And yes, there's 
the light-filled bakery wing with 
a wood-burning brick oven. But 
the atmosphere of enjoyment and 
good living, and Lou Preston's 
respect for his craft, are what 
participants may remember most. 



Bob Benziger punches down the 
cap in a tank full of fermenting 
grapes at Benziger Family 
Ranch, giving participants an 
early taste of what will become 
a delicious wine. The Benziger 
family knows their land intimately, 
and they plant and vinify their 
wines to bring out the best from 
each geological and climatic zone 
in their vineyards. 








Darolyn Hurst of Twin Hill Ranch brought 
samples of some of the 40 apple varieties 
grown on her 100-acre family farm, where 
all the apples are picked by hand. In addi- 
tion to her apple knowledge, she shared 
some of the lore and challenges of family 
farming in the region. 



Westside Farms was the ideal site 
for tasting fall apples from Twin Hill 
and hand-made cheeses from 
Redwood Hill. Ron and Pam Kaiser 
have resurrected the property, which 
had suffered years of neglect before 
they bought it. Now the Russian 
River setting includes vineyards, 
winter squash, pumpkins, gourds, 
and decorative corn crops in the fall, 
as well as berries in summer. 




At first glance, the aging room at Veil a 
Cheese doesn't seem like anything 
special — rows of wooden racks, concrete 
floor, a decidedly "cheesy" smell in the 
air— but it's really a gold mine. Once we 
had tasted the hand-crafted cheeses 
made by Ig Vella and his crew, we knew 
those wheels upon wheels of Cheddar, 
Asiago, and Dry Jack were the culinary 
equivalent of gold bullion. 



Redwood Hill Farm makes award- 
winning cheeses and yogurts, all from 
milk produced by the dairy's herd of over 
400 goats. In addition to cheesemaker- 
owner Jennifer Bice's exacting standards 
(no hormones, all natural ingredients, im- 
ported cultures), pure affection probably 
plays a role in the quality of the product — 
Jennifer knows each goat by name. 





At the Artisan Bakery tour, 
the word mentioned often by 
baker-owner Craig Ponsford 
was "discipline," and we 
certainly saw discipline in 
action— as well as devotion. 
Ponsford and his staff 
meticulously mix, turn, time, 
knead, shape, and bake a wide 
range of breads, including a 
special baguette that he made 
just for the Fine Cooking 
visitors. We also tasted some 
olive oils from B. R. Cohn 
during the Artisan stop. 
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More online 

For more details 
of Fine Cooking's 
California Experience 
1999, please see 
our web site (www. 
finecooking. com), 
where we've got 
more photographs, 
a listing of the many 
purveyors who 
served their tasty 
wares at the opening 
night reception, and 
our Virtual Farmers 1 
Market, which high- 
lights the major con- 
tributors to the event. 




On the second day of Fine Cooking's California trip, 
participants spent the day at the Culinary Institute of 
America's Greystone campus (in St. Helena in the Napa 
Valley), where we sharpened our knowledge of food and 
wine pairings in a seminar by Hoily Peterson Mondavi, 
and worked furiously (with toques on heads, of course) 
in the teaching kitchens, creating two meals that could 
assuredly be labeled "lavish spreads." 




Martha Holmbergis the editor of Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Better Cooking 
through Convection 

Hot air circulating through your oven cooks food more evenly, 
at lower temperatures, and often with better and faster results 

BY SUSIE MIDDLETON 



Pros' tips for 
convection 
cooking 



Flo Braker, baker and food 
writer, Palo Alto, California: 
"I love my convection oven 
for roasting, and I've baked 
fabulous pizza with convection 
I also find it produces crisp 
tartlet shells, and it works well 
for f reef orm breads, with the 
air circulating all around them. 
But I haven't been as happy 
using it with other baked 
goods, especially dense or 
high-fat baked goodies like 
pound cake." 



T_J 

elp! I've got a new convection oven, and I 
JL JL don't know what to do with it." I hear this 
plea a lot from cooks who have just redone their 
kitchens, and also from people who are intrigued 
about convection cooking but aren't sure what the 
big deal is. The answer is simple: You can cook just 
about anything in a convection oven, and while 
learning to use one certainly isn't a big deal, the re- 
sults you get — evenly cooked cookies, crisp pastry, 
and juicy, well-browned meats — are. 

To get comfortable with a convection 
oven, you just have to start using it. The 
easiest way to do this is to experiment 
with your favorite recipes by cooking 
them at a slightly lower temperature and 
for a slightly shorter time than you nor- 
mally would (see Guidelines, p. 71). But 
before you do that, or before you follow 
through with your plans to buy a convec- 
tion oven, read on to learn how these 
ovens work, how different models vary, 
and what kind of results you can expect. 



A convection oven circulates 
hot air with a fan 

Unlike conventional radiant (also called 
thermal) ovens, convection ovens have a 
fan that continuously circulates air 
through the oven cavity. When hot air is 
blowing onto food, as opposed to merely 
surrounding it, the food tends to cook more quickly. 
A short version of the scientific explanation for this 
is that moving air speeds up the rate of heat trans- 



ference that naturally occurs when air of two differ- 
ent temperatures converges. To help understand 
this, consider wind chill: When cold air blows 
against you on a blustery winter day, you feel colder 
more quickly than you do on a windless day of the 
same temperature. 

This acceleration effect is one reason for the 
superior results you get from convection. The 
rush of heat speeds up the chemical reactions that 
occur when food cooks. The butter in a pie crust 
or a croissant releases its steam quickly, creating 
flaky layers. The skin of a roasting chicken renders 
its fat and browns more quickly, so the meat cooks 
faster and stays juicier. The sugars in roasting vege- 
tables and potatoes begin caramelizing sooner, 
creating crisp edges, moist interiors, and deep 
flavors. Overall, food cooked in a convection oven 
is usually done about 25% faster than it is in a con- 
ventional oven. 

Another benefit of all this circulating hot air is 
more even cooking. In a conventional oven, baking 
three racks of cookies at the same time is asking for 
trouble. The cookies on the bottom rack closest 
to the heating element, as well as those on the top 
rack where hot air rises, will be overcooked before 
the cookies on the middle rack are done. Convec- 
tion cooking, with hot air moving all around the 
oven, can eliminate hot and cool spots for more 
even cooking (see the sidebar at right) . And when 
you can bake 50 cookies at once, your oven is oper- 
ating a lot more efficiently. This even heating feature 
gives a great boost to roasts, too. For instance, if you 
roast a turkey in a convection oven, it will brown 
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e cookie convecti 



We recently gave our test kitchen 
director's new convection wall 
ovens a test-spin. We baked 
three sheets of butter pecan 
cookies in the top oven with the 
convection turned on and the 
temperature 25°F below what 
the recipe called for. We baked 
three more sheets of cookies in the 
lower oven with no convection, 



just the standard radiant heat set 
at the temperature the recipe 
called for. The cookies on each 
rack in the top oven (a total of 
45 cookies) all cooked evenly, and 
in the suggested time the recipe 
called for (1 6 minutes). 

In the lower, non-convection, 
oven, after 7 or 8 minutes, the 
cookies on the lowest rack were 



obviously browning too much, too 
fast. A few minutes later, we pulled 
out that whole sheet, which had 
darkened beyond desirability. 
Meanwhile, the cookies on the 
middle rack were barely cooking. 
The top rack did cook perfectly in 
1 5 minutes, but the middle rack 
plodded along for a few more 
minutes before being done. 
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Pros' tips 

Janet Fletcher, cookbook 
author, Napa, California: "Our 
Viking range has a convection 
fan in the oven. I turn it on 
when roasting chicken or when 
baking potatoes. It speeds up 
the cooking and, I think, gives a 
crisper skin in both cases." 

Robert Jorin, baking instructor, 
Culinary Institute of America, 
Napa, California: "While I 
haven't worked with home 
convection ovens, our 
professional convection oven is 
ideal for laminated doughs. 
These doughs tend to puff up 
higher than in regular ovens, 
but they can burn more easily, 
too, if you overbake." 

Kathleen Weber, owner, Delia 
Fattoria bakery, Petaluma, 
California: "We like the 
convection oven for speed and 
even browning. The one tip I 
have is to really watch the 
timing. Things will cook faster 
so you need to stay right there 
and watch the first batch of 
cookies you bake and note how 
long they take so you can 
adjust the time on your recipe." 



Shirley O. Corriher, food 
scientist, Atlanta: "I think you 
can't bake anything as well 
without convection. I just love 
it for biscuits especially. I get 
more volume with my bread, 
and it's ideal for cookies. I do 
find that while I get more even 
results, I still need to rotate 
the sheet pans during cooking. 
I also love convection for 
roasting meats." 



David Lebovitz, baker and 
cookbook author, San 
Francisco: "I love my 
convection oven for multiple 
racks of cookies, or anything I 
want to dry out, like pate a 
choux. I just don't use it for 
angel food cake or anything 
that's going to fly around" 

Joanne Chang, baker, Mistral, 
Boston: "I use a convection 
oven for practically everything 
at the restaurant, I love the 
even heat. If I had to pick, I'd 
use convection over a 
standard oven any old day. I 
use convection to quickly and 
evenly toast nuts, to make 
evenly cooked tuiles to garnish 
desserts, to bake our brioche 
and raisin-pecan bread, tart 
shells and filled tarts, cakes, 
cookies, and breakfast treats." 



all over, rather than just on top (roasting 
the turkey on a rack in a low-sided bak- 
ing dish or on a rimmed baking sheet 
helps to encourage this). It will also be 
done much more quickly. 



Not all convection ovens 
are "true convection" 

The extent to which you get these mar- 
velous results depends a lot on the par- 
ticular convection oven you're using. 
The best — and most efficient — convec- 
tion ovens blow heated air into the oven 
cavity. This means they have a third 
heating element (in addition to the usual 
top and bottom elements in a radiant 
oven) located near or around the fan in 
the back of the oven. This element heats 
the air to a uniform temperature before it 
enters the oven cavity. In many ovens, the third 
heating element is covered by a baffle, or a panel, 
which channels air sucked in by the fan past the 
heating element and back out into the oven (see 
center the diagram above) . 

The appliance industry generally calls this type 
of oven "true convection," "third-element convec- 






A conventional oven cooks food primarily by heat 
radiating from the bottom heating element and from 
the hot surfaces of the "preheated" oven. 



tion,"or "European convection" (first popularized in 
Europe) , so these are the terms to look for when 
shopping. In an effort to distinguish themselves, 
however, some manufacturers have come up with 
their own names. Dacor, for instance, calls its tech- 
nology "Pure Convection" because its third-element 
convection also uses a special filtering system that 
prevents odors from being transferred from one item 
to another cooking in the same oven. 

Convection ovens without a third heating ele- 
ment generally cook less evenly. In the worst ex- 
amples, this type of oven will have a fan mounted on 
the outside of the oven and will actually blow un- 
heated air into the oven cavity, randomly mixing up 
hot and cold air. In most of these ovens, though, the 
fan is mounted on the inside of the oven cavity, but 
the air blowing around the food won t be a uniform 
temperature. With the bottom radiant element fully 
heated, the oven will have hot and cool spots. 

You'll find most "true convection" ovens in 
built-in wall ovens or slide-in ranges, not counter- 
top models. If you're looking for the benefits of con- 
vection cooking, you should really upgrade your 
range or wall ovens rather than buy a countertop 
convection oven. Full-size ovens generally have 
better circulation and ventilation, and they may 
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A "true convection" oven heats food by direct heat transfer 
from hot air that's circulated by a fan and heated by a third 
element concealed behind a baffle or double wall in the back 
of the oven. The fan pulls air from the oven cavity, past the third 
heating element, and blows it back into the oven. 
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A radiant oven with a fan heats food by both 
radiant heat from the bottom element and direct 
heat transfer from air circulated by a fan (but 
not heated by a third element around the fan). 
This type of convection oven will not heat food 
as evenly as a "true" convection. 



include a filtering system. They're usually self- 
cleaning, too. If, however, you're short on space and 
looking for extra oven capacity, a countertop con- 
vection oven might be right for you. Some of the 
better models do have heating elements integrated 
with the fan (see the sidebar on p. 72). 

Finding a "true convection" oven 

If you've had convection in your home oven in the 
past, you might have been underimpressed with it. 
Just in the last few years, manufacturers have really 
caught the "true convection" bug, and home ovens 
are much better for it. Now there are so many ovens 
with convection features on the market that I 
couldn't begin to name them all. I do know that 
Amana, Dacor, GE, Gaggenau, Frigidaire, Kenmore, 
Miele, Kitchen Aid, Thermador, and Viking all man- 
ufacture electric, self -cleaning ovens that feature 
third-element convection. Each manufacturer has 
many different models of oven, though, so you must 
inquire carefully to make sure the oven you're eyeing 
has the goods. If you've got your heart set on a pro- 
fessional range, you might have to give up true con- 
vection, as many of these ranges didn't feature it 
until recently, and some still don't. Also, gas ovens 
generally don't offer true convection. (This doesn't 



Guidelines for using convection 



When following a 
recipe designed for 
a conventional oven, 
heat the convection 
oven to a tempera- 
ture 25°F lower than 
the recipe suggests. 

Expect food to be 
done in less time (as 
much as 25% less) 
than it would be in 
a conventional oven, 
even with the 25°F 
reduction. The longer 
you're cooking some- 
thing, the greater the 
time savings; for in- 
stance, a turkey may 
cook an hour faster 
in a convection oven 
than in a regular 



oven, but you may 
only shave off a 
minute or two when 
baking cookies. 

Use baking pans 
with low sides to get 
the full benefits of 
convection. 

Go ahead and fill 
every rack in the 
oven, but still keep 
an eye on browning. 
Depending on your 
oven, you may have 
to rotate pans for 
even cooking. 

Most ovens let you 
turn convection on 
and off. Play around 
with it. If you want a 
well-browned roast 



that's also slowly 
cooked, turn the 
convection on at the 
start or at the end, 
but off during the 
rest of cooking. 

The fan sometimes 
blows parchment or 




foil around. Use a 
metal spoon or 
fork to hold down 
the parchment. 
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Pros' tips 



Abigail Johnson Dodge, Fine 
Cooking test kitchen director, 
Southport* Connecticut: 
u \ think it's important to 
remember that recipes aren't 
developed for convection 
ovens, so start by using the 
25/25 rule (reduce the oven 
temperature by 25°F and 
reduce cooking time by 25%), 
and then expect to experiment 
a little. I've had great results 
with roasts and baked potatoes 
in a convection oven, and 
I've filled a convection oven full 
of shortcakes and had every 
one bake perfectly- 1 also 
discovered one day while 
doing a cooking demonstration 
that you can bake a fabulous 
custard pie in a convection 
oven. I just wouldn't use 
convection for delicate things, 
like ladyfingers or meringues, 
because the fan might blow 
them around" 



mean you can t have a gas cooktop; many manufac- 
turers now offer "dual-fuel" ranges.) 

Also, ovens are becoming so highly specialized 
that true convection is only the beginning. Most 
ovens are designed to let you turn convection on 
and off as you please. But some go further and allow 
you to use the convection element with just the 
broiler, or just the baking element, or with either of 
these heated to a lesser or greater tem- 
perature. Gaggenau has an oven with 
nine cooking combinations. Other man- 
ufacturers, including Thermador and 
GE, offer ovens with a hidden radiant 
element in the bottom of the oven so 
you can cook pizza and breads directly 
on the heat source with the convec- 
tion functioning, too. Or if you want a 
professional-style all-convection all-the- 
time oven, Wolf now offers one designed 
especially to be built into home kitchens. 
Every manufacturer has an angle. 

To get familiar with the options, get 
on the Net (see Sources, p. 84, for web 
addresses and telephone numbers) and 
then head for an appliance store. Built-in 
or slide-in convection ovens and ranges 
start at about $1,500. 



Craig Ponsf ord, owner, Artisan 
Bakers, Sonoma, California: 
"I prefer to bake our bread in 
our very hot bottom-heated 
deck ovens, but we do use 
convection ovens for all our 
laminated pastries. We bake 
really terrific croissants and 
Danish with convection." 



Try pastries, pies, roasts, or 
vegetables in the convection oven 

Once you decide what type of convec- 
tion ovenyou're going to use, you can be- 
gin to think about what you'd like to 
cook in it. I first got excited about con- 
vection ovens when my mother started 
cooking in one 20 years ago. My father 
brought home one of the first Farberware 
countertop convection ovens, and my 
mother discovered it produced especially 
delicious roast chicken and roast pota- 
toes. Later, when I began working in 
professional kitchens, I learned that a 
convection oven can cook a lot of things 
well. I began to rely on it for the tastiest, 
well-caramelized roasted vegetables. 
I cooked crisp tart crusts, juicy beef 
tenderloins, and even perfect frittatas in 
a convection oven. The pastry chefs I 
worked with used the convection oven 
to bake flaky croissants every morning. 

When I began to research this topic, I was curious 
to know how other cooks felt about convection 
cooking and what tips they could offer. I discovered 
that many pros have had limited experience with 
home convection ovens but have used them in pro- 
fessional kitchens. Now that so many manufacturers 
are including true convection in home ovens (and 



When shopping for a 
countertop convection 
oven, look for the big- 
gest oven capacity you 
can find. (Anything that 
also functions as a 
toaster oven really isn't 
big enough to give you 
the full benefits of con- 
vection cooking.) You'll 
recognize the better 
models by their price— 
$300 to $700. Bigger 
countertop convection 
ovens are about 1 8 to 
22 inches wide and 
1 4 to 1 8 inches deep. 
Be sure you have 
enough counter space: 
these ovens get fairly 
hot and need a few 
inches of breathing 
room around them. 
They also vent directly 
into your kitchen, so 
you might have linger- 
ing odors after cooking 
a roast. Check to see 
if the oven has an 
easy-to-clean interior. 



You'll also see 
microwave/convection 
ovens on the market. 
These are primarily 
designed as micro- 
wave ovens; some can 
function as convection 
ovens alone, but most 
supplement convection 
with microwaves. 

A large countertop 
convection oven, such 
as the Delonghi pic- 
tured above, produces 
excellent results, 
including extra-crispy 
roast potatoes and 
juicy, golden roast 
chicken in 20% to 25% 
less time than the 
same food cooked in 
a radiant oven. It's just 
big enough to hold the 
smallest of turkeys. 
A baffle around the fan 
in this oven promotes 
good air circulation. 

For countertop 
convection oven 
sources, see p. 84. 



many chefs are upgrading their home kitchens) , . I 
will probably change. Nevertheless, I did get so 
valuable advice and interesting opinions, whi 
I hope will help you in considering convection 
your kitchen. The results of my informal poll .nv 
the sidebars starting on p. 68. 

Susie Middleton is an associate editor for Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 
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Chiffon 
Cake 

Mates a Comeback 



The cake's lofty height 
comes from whipped egg 
whites, its moist and tender 
crumb from vegetable oil 



BY ELINOR KLIVANS 

A chiffon cake is what angel food cake wants 
to be when it grows up. A little taller, a little 
prettier, and a lot sexier. Like angel food cake, it gets 
its height and airy texture from whipped egg whites. 
But that's where comparisons end. Chiffon cakes also 
boast richness and an almost unbelievable tender- 
ness. They're not as sweet as angel food and can 
come in all kinds of flavors, including the classic 
orange version that made its debut at Hollywood 
parties in the 1940s. And while pure -white angel 
food cake would seem inappropriate iced or lavishly 
garnished (think of lipstick on a child), its more 
worldly sister looks comfortably stylish covered in 
pink frosting or candied almonds. 

If you haven't guessed it already, I love these cakes. 
On top of how impressive they look and taste, they're 
a pleasure to make, especially when you're combining 
voluminous whipped egg whites with a whipped egg- 
yolk mixture that already includes the flour. Folding 
these two fluffy batters together makes me think of 
what it must be like to mix clouds together. The light- 
ness, the lovely pale color, even the fffft, fffft, fffft 
sound you hear as you fold are all very soothing. 
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Full-flavored chiffon cakes take well to icings. 

Here, Elinor Klivans drizzles a glaze over the 
chocolate chip and almond cake pictured below. 







An amazing tenderness from oil 

Other sponge -style cakes include egg yolks and may 
even include a fat, such as the melted butter in a 
genoise. What distinguishes chiffon cakes, and what 
gives them their soft, moist texture, is the addition of 
vegetable oil, which tenderizes and moistens the 
crumb. The oil gets beaten (along with the egg yolks 
and flavorings) with the flour. The fat coats the flour 
proteins, thereby reducing their ability to form 
gluten. The less gluten, the more tender the cake. 

I generally use a colorless and mostly flavorless oil; 
canola, safflower, corn, and grapeseed oil all work 
well. Just be sure to smell and taste the oil before you 
use it; even plain vegetable oil can develop an off 
flavor that may come through in the cake. You may 
also want to experiment with olive and nut oils, 
which would add their own subtle flavor as well. 

A stately stature from egg whites 

Although these cakes contain a little bit of chemical 
leavening, their impressive height is owed to the 
leavening powers of whipped eggs, especially to 
properly whisked egg whites. 

Underwhipped is better than overwhipped. 
When beating whites, it's important to whip them to 



A glamorous debut for 
a glamorous cake 

Chiffon cake is a relatively new kind of cake, at 
about 60 years old. It was invented by Harry 
Baker, an insurance salesman who also baked for 
private Hollywood parties. His orange-flavored 
version combined the lightness of an angel food 
cake with the moist richness of a butter cake. The 
secret, which was revealed when Baker sold the 
recipe to General Mills in 1 947, is simple yet 
clever. He had combined the whipped egg whites 
of an angel food cake with the whisked yolks of 
a sponge cake and enriched the batter with oil. 



the correct stage. As whites whip, their color changes 
from very pale yellow to white. Properly beaten 
whites will look smooth, wet, and shiny and will form 
soft peaks (see the photos on p. 76) . If in doubt, it's 
preferable to underbeat whites slightly than to over- 
beat them. Overbeaten whites look lumpy and dull 
and form big white clumps when you fold them into 
another mixture. Because their air bubbles are over- 
worked, they re more likely to collapse in the oven, 
resulting in a cake that's more chewy than tender. 
Here are more tips for whipping egg whites: 

♦ Let the whites warm up a bit before whipping; 
you'll get best results when they're about 60°F. 

♦ Whip the whites in a clean, deep, stainless- steel or 
copper bowl. Even the slightest bit of fat will inhibit 
the whites' ability to trap air. Wipe the beater and 
the bowl with a paper towel moistened with a bit of 
white vinegar and remove even the tiniest speck 
of yolk with a piece of egg shell. 

♦ Begin whipping the whites on medium-low speed 
until frothy and then increase the speed. 

♦ Add sugar, which helps stabilize the whites, just as 
the whites reach the soft-peak stage; add it slowly 
so that the egg whites have time to absorb it. 

Egg yolks are more forgiving. You can breathe 
easier when whipping the egg yolks, which are al- 
most impossible to overwhip. Beat the yolk mixture 
until a smooth, fluffy batter develops, a solid three 
minutes at the least. 

Think gentle when combining the two batters 

Now that you've spent all this time incorporating air 
into your cake, you need to mix the two batters to- 
gether with the lightest touch possible. I find it helps 
to stir about one-third of the beaten egg-white mix- 
ture into the beaten yolk mixture to lighten it to a 
more similar consistency. Then, using a large rub- 
ber spatula, fold in the remaining egg whites, dig- 
ging down to the bottom of the bowl with the 
spatula and bringing the two mixtures up and over 
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each other. Turn the bowl as you fold so that the 
mixtures blend quickly, and fold just to the point 
that no white streaks remain. 

This cake should stick to the pan. Chiffon cakes 
bake in a large tube pan that doesn't get greased. 
(Tube pans have a smooth bottom rather than the 
patterned bottom of a bundt pan.) As the batter 
bakes, it climbs slowly up the sides and stays put. 

I once absentmindedly greased a tube pan for a 
chiffon cake. It rose quickly and was unusually high. 
I thought: "Aha! Here's another food myth dis- 
proved!" But as soon as the cake came out of the 
oven it collapsed in a heap. The greased sides 
couldn't support the weight of the batter, and all that 
had been under the top crust was a big air bubble. 

Cool the cake with the center of the tube pan 
inverted onto a bottle. This allows air to circulate 
around the cake and keeps the weight of the cake 
from pushing down on itself as it cools. Just be sure 
that you bake the cake fully; if the interior is under- 
baked, the weight of it may pull the cake out of the 
pan. A short bottle or an inverted funnel will keep 
any damage from a premature fall to a minimum. 

The cooled cake can be a challenge to remove 
from the pan. If it doesn't come out after inverting it 
and giving it a gentle tap, run a long, thin knife 
around the cake as close to the side of the pan as pos- 
sible. To cut smooth, even slices without crushing the 
cake, use a serrated knife and a sawing motion. 

You can serve this kind of cake with pride for at 
least three days. An unfrosted and ungarnished cake 
will also freeze beautifully. 



Lemon Chiffon Cake with 
Raspberry Cream 

Use the whipped cream to frost the whole cake or to 
garnish individual slices of cake. Serves twelve to 
fourteen. 

FOR THE CAKE: 

9 oz. (2V4 cups) cake flour 

IV2 cups sugar 

1 V2 tsp. baking powder 

V2 tsp. salt 

V2 cup canola or corn oil 
7 large eggs, separated 
1 /2 cup water 
V3 cup fresh lemon juice 
1 V2 tsp. grated lemon zest 
V2 tsp. vanilla extract 
Pinch cream of tartar 

FOR THE WHIPPED CREAM: 
2 cups whipping cream 

6 Tbs. unsweetened seedless raspberry puree (from 

about 1 cup raspberries; frozen is fine) 
6 Tbs. confectioners' sugar 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 
Fresh raspberries (optional) 




Oil is the secret ingredient that makes chiffon 
cakes so tender. Be sure to test it for freshness 
before using. 




To prepare the cake — Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Have ready a 9V2- or 1 0-inch tube pan with sides at 
least 3 3 /4 inches high. 

In a large bowl, sift together the cake flour, 1 cup 
of the sugar, the baking powder, and the salt. Make a 
well in the center of the flour mixture and put in the oil, 
egg yolks, water, lemon juice, lemon zest, and vanilla 
extract. Beat the mixture on medium speed until 
smooth and thick, at least 3 min. Set aside. 

In a large, clean bowl with clean beaters or a whisk 
attachment, whisk the egg whites and the cream of 
tartar on medium speed until the cream of tartar is 
dissolved and the whites are foamy. Increase the 
speed to high and beat the whites until the movement 
of the beaters forms lines in the mixture. Slowly pour 
in the remaining V2 cup sugar, about 2 Tbs. at a time, 
and beat the mixture until soft peaks form. 

With a large rubber spatula, stir about one-third 
of the egg whites into the yolk mixture. Gently fold in 
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Evaluating egg whites 




Underwhipped. These egg whites are 
just beginning to hold a peak and still look 
quite wet. This is the right time to slowly 
add the sugar. 



Perfectly whipped. These whites hold 
a definite shape but are still smooth 
and soft. 



Overwhipped. These clumpy whites 
will be harder to mix and will result in 
a shorter, denser cake. 




Use a large bowl 
when folding the 
two airy batters 
together. Forcing 
the batter into a 
smaller one would 
cause the batter to 
deflate. 



the remaining egg whites until no white streaks 
remain. Pour the batter into the tube pan, spreading 
it evenly. Bake until you can gently press your fingers 
on top of the cake and it feels firm, about 1 hour and 
10 min. Any cracks that form on the top should 
look dry. 

Invert the pan onto a bottle with a narrow neck 
and cool thoroughly, about an hour and a half. Use 
a small, sharp knife to loosen the cake from the sides 
of the pan and the center of the tube, if necessary. 
Remove the cake from the pan and slide it onto a 
serving plate. 

To make the topping — In a large bowl, beat the 
whipping cream, raspberry puree, confectioners' 
sugar, and vanilla extract until soft peaks form. Spread 
the whipped cream over the cooled cake. Garnish 
with fresh berries, if you like. 



Almond Crunch & Chocolate 
Confetti Chiffon Cake 

The sweet coating on the baked almonds keeps its 
crunch for several days. Serves twelve to fourteen. 

FOR THE ALMOND CRUNCH TOPPING: 
1 large egg white 

1 Va cups sliced almonds 

2 Tbs. sugar 

FOR THE CAKE: 

1 oz. (1 V2 cups) miniature semisweet chocolate chips 

9 oz. (2 1 A cups) cake flour 

1 V2 cups sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 

V2 tsp. salt 

V2 cup canola or corn oil 

7 large eggs, separated 
% cup water 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

V2 to 1 tsp. pure almond extract 

2 Tbs. almond-flavored liqueur, such as Amaretto 
(optional) 

1 A tsp. cream of tartar 

FOR THE GLAZE: 

1 V2 cups confectioners' sugar 

3 to 4 Tbs. milk 

V2 tsp. pure almond extract (optional) 

To prepare the almond crunch topping — Heat 
the oven to 325°F. Have ready an ungreased nonstick 
baking sheet. In a medium bowl, whisk the egg white 
with a fork until foamy, about 30 seconds. Stir in the 
nuts until they're evenly coated. Sprinkle the sugar 
over the nuts and stir the mixture. Spread the nuts in 
a single layer onto the baking sheet. Bake for 5 min. 
Stir the nuts with a wooden spoon to loosen them 
from the baking sheet. Bake until golden, another 5 to 

8 min. Remove the nuts from the oven and immedi- 
ately stir them to loosen them from the baking sheet. 
The nuts will become crisp as they cool. Set aside. 

To prepare the cake— Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Have ready a 9V2- or 1 0-inch tube pan with sides at 
least 3 3 /4 inches high. 
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In a food processor, pulse the chocolate chips until 
some of them are finely grated and the rest have 
formed small crumbs. 

In a large bowl, sift together the cake flour, 1 cup 
of the sugar, the baking powder, and the salt. Make 
a well in the center and put in the oil, egg yolks, 
water, vanilla, almond extract, and Amaretto. Beat the 
mixture on medium speed until smooth and thick, at 
least 3 min. Fold in the reserved chocolate chips. 
Set aside. 

In a large, clean bowl with clean beaters or a whisk 
attachment, whisk the egg whites and the cream of 
tartar on medium speed until the cream of tartar is 
dissolved and the whites are foamy. Increase the 
speed to high and beat the whites until the movement 
of the beaters forms lines in the mixture. Slowly pour 
in the remaining V2 cup sugar, about 2 Tbs. at a time, 
and beat the mixture until soft peaks form. 

With a large rubber spatula, stir about one-third of 
the egg whites into the yolk mixture. Gently fold in the 
remaining egg whites until no white streaks remain. 
Pour the batter into the tube pan, spreading it evenly. 
Bake until you can gently press your fingers on top of 
the cake and it feels firm, about 1 hour and 1 5 min. 
Any cracks that form on the top should look dry. 

Invert the pan onto a bottle with a narrow neck and 
cool thoroughly, about an hour and a half. Use a small, 
sharp knife to loosen the cake from the sides of the 
pan and the center of the tube, if necessary. Remove 
the cake from the pan and slide it onto a serving plate. 

To make the glaze — In a small bowl, stir together 
the confectioners' sugar, milk, and almond extract, 
adding enough milk to make a smooth glaze with a 
thick, syrupy consistency. Set aside 2 Tbs. of the 
glaze. Spread the remaining glaze over the top of the 
cake, letting it drip down the sides of the cake and 
into the center hole; you may not need to use all of it. 
Cover the top of the cake with the prepared almonds. 
Drizzle the reserved glaze over the almonds. 

Cinnamon Chiffon Cake 

Though plain looking, this cake packs a ton of flavor. 
Serves twelve to fourteen. 

9 oz. (2V4 cups) cake flour 
IV2 cups sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 
V2 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. ground cinnamon 
V2 cup canola or corn oil 
7 large eggs, separated 
3 A cup water 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 
Pinch of cream of tartar 

2 Tbs. confectioners' sugar mixed with V2 tsp. ground 
cinnamon for dusting 

Heat the oven to 325°F. Have ready a 9V2- or 
10-inch tube pan with sides at least 3% inches high. 

In a large bowl, sift together the cake flour, 1 cup 
of the sugar, the baking powder, salt, and cinnamon. 
Make a well in the center and put in the oil, egg yolks, 
water, and vanilla. Beat the mixture on medium speed 
until smooth and thick and it turns a light tan color, at 
least 3 min. Set aside. 
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In a large, clean bowl with clean beaters or a whisk 
attachment, whisk the egg whites and the cream of 
tartar on medium speed until the cream of tartar is 
dissolved and the whites are foamy. Increase the 
speed to high and beat the whites until the movement 
of the beaters forms lines in the mixture. Slowly pour 
in the remaining V2 cup sugar, about 2 Tbs. at a time, 
and beat the mixture until soft peaks form. 

With a large rubber spatula, stir about one-third of 
the egg whites into the yolk mixture. Gently fold in the 
remaining egg whites until no white streaks remain. 
Pour the batter into the tube pan, spreading it evenly. 
Bake until you can gently press your fingers on top of 
the cake and it feels firm, about 1 hour and 1 min. 
Any cracks that form on the top should look dry. 

Invert the pan onto a bottle with a narrow neck 
and cool thoroughly, about an hour. Use a small, 
sharp knife to loosen the cake from the sides of the 
pan and the center of the tube, if necessary. Remove 
the cake from the pan and slide it onto a serving plate. 
Sprinkle the top with the confectioners' sugar and 
cinnamon mixture. 

SPICE CAKE VARIATION: Replace the 4 tsp. ground 
cinnamon with a mix of 2 tsp. ground cinnamon, 
V2 tsp. ground nutmeg, and Va tsp. ground cloves. 

Elinor Klivans is a baker, writer, and cooking instruc- 
tor. Her books include Bake & Freeze Desserts, Bake 
& Freeze Chocolate Desserts (Broadway), and 
125 Cookies to Bake, Nibble & Savor (Bantam). ♦ 



Flip and cool. 

Let the cake cool 
upside down on 
a bottle so it won't 
collapse under its 
own weight. 




Basics 



Choosing flour for baking 



A stroll down the supermarket's baking 
aisle reminds me that there are more 
than a few kinds of flour to choose from. 
To decide which type is best for the kind 
of baking you do, it helps to understand 
that flour is made up of carbohydrates 
(or starch), proteins, and in the case of 
whole-wheat flour, a bit of fat. Of these 
three nutrients, protein matters most to 
the baker. The proteins in wheat 
are called gluten-forming pro- 
teins, and the quantity and 
quality of these proteins deter- 
mines how a flour will perform 
in the kitchen. 

A high percentage of pro- 
tein means a harder (stronger) 
flour best suited to chewy, 
crusty breads and other yeast- 
risen products. Less protein 
means a softer flour, best for tender and 
chemically leavened baked goods, like 
pie crusts, cakes, cookies, and biscuits. 

Since the protein content of wheat 
can range from 5% to 15%, the flour in- 
dustry has established labeling 
standards that help us find the 
right flour for our needs (see 
the chart at right.) 

Unless you're an avid 
bread or cake baker, an all- 
purpose flour is probably your 
best choice. It's made with an 
average protein content to be 
versatile enough for everything 
from cakes to breads. In gen- 
eral, you may find that cakes 
made with all-purpose flour are 
a bit tougher and less delicate 
than those made with a softer 
pastry or cake flour. Likewise, 
breads made with all-purpose 
flour may be a bit softer and 
flatter than those made with 
bread flour. But overall, these differences 
should be slight for the casual baker. 

If a recipe calls for a certain type of 
flour and all you have is all-purpose, 
some manufacturers recommend using 
1 tablespoon more per cup when making 
breads and 1 tablespoon less per cup for 
cookies and biscuits. This will increase 



"Hard" flours, including 
bread and whole-wheat 
flours, range in protein 
from 1 2% to 1 5%. Bread 
flour is specially formulated 
to enhance gluten elasticity. Whole- 
wheat flour, however, despite its high 
protein, will produce a dense loaf 
unless mixed with all-purpose flour. 





All-purpose flours have a protein 
range between 9% and 12%. King 
Arthur flour has a protein content of 
1 1 .7%, while Pillsbury and Gold 
Medal are both 10.5% 
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Flours with a low protein content 

include Softasilk cake flour and White Lily 
all-purpose flour (which is made from a 
softer wheat, making it lower in protein 
than most all-purpose brands; White Lily 
is often referred to as a pastry flour, even 
though it's labeled all-purpose). Self- 
rising flour, which has leavening added to 
it, ranges from 9% to 1 1 % protein. 



HOW MUCH PROTEIN IS IN YOUR FLOUR? 


flour type 


% protein 


recommended uses 


high-gluten 


14 to 15 


bagels, pizza crusts, blending 
with other flours 


whole-wheat 


14 


hearth breads, blending with 
other flours 


bread 


12 to 13 


traditional breads, bread 
machine breads, pizza crusts 


all-purpose 


9 to 12 


everyday cooking, quick 
breads, pastries 


self-rising 


9 to 11 


biscuits, quick breads, 
cookies 


pastry 


8 to 9 


pie crusts, pastries, cookies, 
biscuits 


cake 


5 to 8 


cakes, especially those with 
a high ratio of sugar to flour 



or decrease the total amount of protein 
going into the batter or dough. 

Within categories of flour, there's also 
a range in amount of protein between 
different brands (for example, see the all- 
purpose flours in the photo above). It's 
also important to know that, despite 
its high protein content, whole-wheat 



flour has to be mixed with all- 
purpose flour to form a light 
loaf (the bran in whole-wheat 
flour tends to cut gluten 
strands, reducing elasticity). 

Beyond the differences in 
protein content, there are also 
a few distinct specialty flours. 
Cake flour, the lowest protein 
flour, has undergone a special 
bleaching process (distinct 
from the process used for other 
white flours) that increases the 
flour's ability to hold water and 
sugar. This means that when 
you're making baked goods 
with a high ratio of sugar to 
flour, the flour will be better 
able to hold its rise and will be less likely 
to collapse. 

Self-rising flour is a relatively soft all- 
purpose flour to which baking powder 
and salt have been added. Manufacturers 
suggest using it for biscuits, quick breads, 
and cookies and eliminating the baking 
powder and salt called for in the recipe. 
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For a smooth finish, apply 
a crumb coat before 
you frost a cake 



If you've ever marveled at the 
flawless frosting on a profes- 
sionally made cake and won- 
dered why your frosted cakes 
often end up specked with 
crumbs, here's a tip: Apply a 
"crumb coat" to your cake be- 
fore you spread on the actual 
frosting. If you use a little bit of 
frosting to seal the cake's sur- 
face and secure loose crumbs, 
your final layer of frosting will 
go on much more smoothly. 

Begin by brushing off any 
loose crumbs on the cake 
with a dry pastry brush or 
your fingers. (If you're making 
a layer cake, the layers should 
already be filled and stacked.) 
Then spread a very thin layer 
of frosting over the entire sur- 



face of the cake. With lighter 
frostings, this layer may be 
transparent. Don't worry: its 
role is simply to seal the sur- 
face. Fill in any cracks or 
divots in the cake. 

After smoothing the sur- 
face of the crumb coat (don't 
worry if it's speckled with 
crumbs), refrigerate the cake 
for 5 to 10 minutes to let the 
frosting set. Before finishing 
the cake, clean the spatula, 
the rim of the mixing bowl, 
and the entire work area of 
any crumbs, which have an 
almost magnetic way of get- 
ting into the frosting. Now 
you're ready to spread a 
smooth, crumb -free frosting 
onto the cake. 




The simplest choice for a 
crumb coat is a bit of the 
actual frosting. Depending 
on the size of your cake and 
the amount of patching up 
you need to do, a crumb coat 
should take about Vi cup of 
frosting. I've found that I 
don't need to make extra 
frosting, since I wind up need- 
ing less for the final layer. 

As an alternative to frost- 
ing, strained preserves also 
make a fine crumb coat. The 
sleek, translucent coating 
that this creates is especially 



useful if you're planning to 
finish the cake with a warm 
chocolate glaze. Melt Vi cup 
jelly, jam, or preserves with 
1 tablespoon water until 
thin and smooth. Strain the 
warmed mixture into a small 
bowl and brush a thin layer 
onto the cake to seal the sur- 
face. Let it sit for 5 to 10 min- 
utes to set up before applying 
the finish frosting. It should 
be somewhat tacky. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Condensed milk vs. 
evaporated milk 

Until recently, I'd never given canned milk 
much thought. But last summer, I was 
following a new recipe for potato salad 
that called for evaporated milk, and I 
mistakenly used condensed milk. Having 
ruined the salad, I decided it was time to 
figure out what was what. 

Both evaporated and condensed milk 
begin as fresh milk. The milk undergoes 
a vacuum process that evaporates over 
half the volume of water and concentrates 
the nutritive part of the milk. Evaporated 
milk is then poured into cans that are 
heat-sterilized to prevent spoilage. The 
ultra-high temperatures of sterilization 
cause the milk sugars to caramelize and 
give evaporated milk its characteristic 
cooked taste. In the end, evaporated milk 
has the consistency of light cream and a 
tint that ranges from ivory to pale amber. 




Condensed milk is basically evapo- 
rated milk with a lot of sugar added (up 
to 2V3 cups per 1 4-ounce can) before 
it's canned. The result is a thick, gooey, 
and intensely sweet product. Since large 
amounts of sugar prevent bacterial 
growth, condensed milk doesn't need 
to be heat-sterilized and has a less 
caramelized flavor than evaporated milk. 

Despite their similar packaging and 
nomenclature, evaporated and condensed 
milk are not interchangeable. Evaporated 
milk can be reconstituted with an equal 
volume of water and used to replace 
fresh milk in most recipes. 



According to food scientist Shirley 
Corriher, undiluted evaporated milk is 
good in sweetbread doughs because 
of its high concentration of lactose, or 
milk sugars. Apparently yeast don't like 
lactose, which means that a greater 
amount of residual sugars (unconverted 
by yeast activity) remains in the final 
bread, and the loaf is sweeter. 

Due to its high sugar content, the 
primary use for condensed milk is in 
sweets. Bakers find it especially useful 
in candy and fudge since the sugar has 
already been boiled down into a syrup, 
meaning fewer problems with crystal- 
lization. Condensed milk is also often 
used to give some bar cookies their 
characteristically gooey consistency. 
When beaten with an acid, such as 
lemon juice, condensed milk develops 
the consistency of soft cream cheese, 
and this mixture is sometimes used for 
making cheesecakes and pies. 
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Explore Cumin's 
Full Character 



Most of my favorite spices 
begin with the letter C: 
cardamom, cayenne, cinna- 
mon, cloves, coriander, cumin. 
I was born in India, so all of 
these were familiar to me by an 
early age. But where I had to 
grow up a little to appreciate 
the subtleties of cardamom 
and coriander, cumin was an 
instant and enduring hit. 

Impossible to say why I like 
it — its deep, satisfying, savory 
quality, its nutty crunch when 
toasted. And it's equally im- 
possible to say definitively 
what it tastes like. Cumin is 
one of those primary tastes. It's 
been unflatteringly compared 
to bedbugs and sweat. Some 
call it earthy, bitter, pungent, 
but that can be said about a 
lot of spices. The only way to 
understand cumin is simply to 
taste it in its various forms. 

Toast, fry, and grind to 
discover its full character 

Here's how to explore cumin's 
range, tasting as you go: 

Have on hand some whole 
seeds as well as some pur- 



chased already ground. 
Chew on a few raw seeds. 
Appreciate their texture 
as well as their flavor. (If 
you want a platform for tast- 
ing the spice, try slices of 
lightly salted boiled potato or 
a little dish of plain yogurt 
with a bit of salt.) 

Next, pound a few raw 
seeds coarsely in a mortar and 
pestle and take a taste. Pul- 
verize some in a grinder and 
do the same. Finally, take a 
sniff and taste of commer- 
cially powdered cumin to see 
the difference. 

To the next level: Toast a 
few seeds in a hot, dry skillet, 
without any oil. Let cool a bit 
and taste. Now pound these 
toasted seeds and taste again. 
The last step is to heat a tea- 
spoon of oil in a small skillet, 
throw in a few seeds. When 
they begin to sputter, lift them 
out of the oil — don't let them 
burn or they'll taste bitter — 
let cool, and taste again. 

The goal is that after all 
of this tasting, you'll come to 
see that every aspect of cumin 




has its charms. In fact, in 
Indian cooking, cumin is used 
raw, toasted, and fried — often 
in the same recipe. 

A worldly spice 

If I talk about cumin in an 
Indian-centric way, it's more 
about my history than 
cumin's, for the spice is an 
international star. 

Cumin was used in ancient 
Egypt and the lands around 
the Mediterranean. From 
there it spread eastward, 
where it met an especially en- 
thusiastic welcome in India, 
and westward through North 
Africa and Europe to the New 
World, where it got an equally 
happy reception. 

You'll find cumin in the 
spice section of your super- 
market. You should be able to 
find it packaged or in bulk in 



Ground cumin seeds 
quickly lose their flavor. 

Buy whole seeds instead. 



any Indian, Middle Eastern, 
or Hispanic grocery. If you buy 
in bulk, buy only as much as 
you can use in a relatively 
short time, and buy from 
places that have a fast turn- 
over. And unless you're in a 
very lazy mood, buy only 
whole seeds and store them 
in a closed jar. It's easy to pul- 
verize just what you need in a 
mortar and pestle or in a little 
coffee grinder dedicated to 
spices, and the difference in 
flavor is enormous. 

Using cumin 

You'll find recipes using 
cumin in the cuisines of India, 
Latin America, North Africa, 




Grind whole cumin seeds yourself to 

get the best flavor. 



For a deeper, nuttier flavor, toast the 
seeds for a few minutes in a hot, dry pan. 



Fry the seeds for yet another flavor 
dimension. Be careful: they burn quickly. 
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Experiment with cumin 

♦ Before roasting a chicken or ears of corn, rub with a mix 
of pounded raw cumin seeds, soft butter, some crushed 
garlic, and a pinch of cayenne. 

♦ Add an earthy flavor to plain rice by adding some raw 
cumin along with the salt and water. Or sizzle some 
seeds along with some chopped onion in butter or oil 
and proceed as you would for a rice pilaf. 

♦ Sprinkle coarsely ground toasted cumin seeds over 
boiled or roasted potatoes, along with cayenne and salt. 

♦ Transform a simple dip of cucumbers and yogurt by 
adding some toasted, ground cumin. 

♦ Sizzle whole cumin seeds along with a clove or two 
of chopped garlic and add this at the last minute to 
lentil soup. 

♦ Season a sofrito — the sauteed mixture of chopped 
onions, green peppers, and garlic — for black beans 
generously with cumin. 

♦ Add whole raw or toasted cumin seeds to cornbread 
or cheese straws. 



the Middle East, and occa- 
sionally Spain and Portugal. 

Cumin stands on its own 
very well, but it also has a 
great affinity to garlic and 
pepper (black or chile), and 
it's traditionally paired with 
coriander in Indian cooking. 
Cumin is a key player in curry 
powder and often appears in 
another Indian spice mixture 
called garam masala. It is an 
essential component in Tex- 
Mex chili powder, as well as in 
Moroccan and other Middle 
Eastern spice blends. 

Cumin is good with practi- 
cally everything in the savory 
realm; it perks up meat, vege- 
tables, and dairy dishes with- 
out heat. Another plus: when 
you eat cumin, you're doing 
your digestion a good turn. 



A final note: Recipes some- 
times distinguish between 
white and black cumin. 
"White" cumin is our friend 
Cuminum cyminum; black 
cumin is a terminological 
muddle. It's often erroneously 
used to describe nigella seeds, 
an entirely different species 
with an entirely different fla- 
vor. Kala zeera, true Indian 
black cumin, is a dustily fra- 
grant relative of caraway 
native to India and the trans- 
Himalayan regions, with spe- 
cialized uses in North Indian 
meat and vegetable dishes. 
But that's another story. 



Anthropologist Niloufer King 
researches, teaches, and writes 
on tropical food plants and 
cuisines. ♦ 
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How fragile 
egg-white foams 
are transformed 
into firm, airy 
meringues 



Sugar guards against overbeaten egg whites. The whites 
above and below were both beaten for three minutes, but sugar 
was added to the smooth, firm egg whites above. The lumpy, 
overbeaten whites below were whipped without sugar. 




For a confection with so 
few ingredients — just egg 
whites, sugar, and perhaps a 
pinch of acid like cream of 
tartar — meringues are sur- 
prisingly versatile and com- 
plex creatures. They can be 
hard, crisp shells (like vache- 
rins) or cake layers (like dac- 
quoise), or they can be soft, 
cloud-like toppings for pies 
and tarts. Meringues can also 
be troublemakers. They can 
weep, they can bead, and 
they can be too soft. As any 
pastry chef knows, making 
a light, stable egg-white 
foam — the basic component 
of a meringue — is no simple 
matter. 

Beaten egg whites 
whipped with sugar 

A meringue is simply a mix- 
ture of beaten egg whites 
whipped with sugar until the 
volume increases and peaks 
form. Egg whites have a 
superb capacity to foam; as 
long as certain precautions 
are taken (see the sidebar op- 
posite), they can increase in 
volume by up to eight times. 

The first step in making 
meringue — beating air into 
egg whites — causes one of the 
egg-white proteins (conal- 
bumin) to unwind, or dena- 
ture. The unwound proteins 
link loosely together around 
the air bubbles, establishing 
a foam. 



The key during this ini- 
tial step is to beat the egg 
whites just until the pro- 
teins are loosely linked, 

which a pastry chef recog- 
nizes as the soft-peak stage. 
These loosely linked proteins 
allow the air bubbles to ex- 
pand when they're heated so 
the soft meringue can rise un- 
til heat sets all the proteins. 

If the egg-white foam is 
overbeaten, however, the 
protein bonds will tighten 
and the foam sets even before 
it gets heated. Then, when it 
is heated, the foam won't 
puff at all in the oven. If the 
beaten egg whites start to 
look at all dry, hard, or lumpy 
(as do the whites in the photo 
at right), then they're prob- 
ably overbeaten. 

The right amount of sugar 
stabilizes the egg foam 

Sugar is a vital part of 
meringues. Besides adding 
sweetness, sugar helps stabi- 
lize the meringue's structure. 
When sugar is beaten into an 
egg-white foam, it dissolves in 
the protein film on the sur- 
face of the air bubbles. This 
sugary syrup film prevents the 
proteins from drying out and 
tightening up too fast. 

Once you add sugar, you 
can beat the egg whites with- 
out worrying too much about 
their getting lumpy or over- 
beaten. But at the same time, 



sugar dramatically increases 
the beating time required to 
get good volume. Pastry chefs 
deal with this double-edged 
sword in different ways: some 
chefs add sugar to the whites 
in the beginning, turn the 
mixer on, and walk away, 
but most prefer to get some 
volume and structure in the 
whites first, and then start 
adding the sugar. 



The proportion of sugar 
to whites determines the 
meringue's texture. When 
you beat sugar into egg 
whites, the sugar draws the 
water out of the whites. 
Then, when the meringue is 
heated (either in the oven or 
by pouring in a boiling sugar 
syrup), the heat evaporates 
the water from the sugar- 
syrup-encased air bubbles, 
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Everything matters when making meringues 



CONDITION 
OF THE EGGS 

Room-temperature 
whites whip faster 
than cold whites. 
Old egg whites 
whip faster, and to 
a slightly greater 
volume, but fresh 
whites make a more 
stable foam that 
holds up better 
during cooking. 



PURE WHITES 

Fats destroy egg- 
white foams, and 
egg yolks and olive 
oil are two of the 
most destructive. 
One tiny smidge of 
yolk in the whites, or 
of grease on the 
beaters or bowl, can 
give you a thick, gray 
mess rather than a 
light, stable foam. 



TYPE OF SUGAR 

For soft meringues, 
superfine sugar 
(also called bar or 
castor sugar) is 
preferable because 
it dissolves faster. 
For hard meringues, 
confectioners' 
sugar will give a 
lighter result. 



TYPE OF BOWL 

A copper bowl is 
best, a plastic bowl 
is worst. Beating 
whites in a copper 
bowl seems to help 
increase the volume 
during baking. 
Avoid plastic, 
which is difficult 
to rid of trace 
amounts of fat. 



TYPE OF WHISK 

For hand beating, 
use a balloon 
whisk with many 
tines— more tines 
incorporate more 
air faster. For an 
electric hand mixer, 
be sure to move 
the beaters around 
in the bowl. 



HOW LONG 
TO BEAT 

Beat the whites 
first to soft peaks. 
Then add the sugar, 
gradually while 
beating, and beat 
until the whites are 
firm enough to hold 
detailed swirls. It's 
imperative that you 
beat the meringue 
until it's very firm. 



and you end up with delicate, 
sugar-crusted bubbles. 

The more sugar there is in 
a meringue, the more water 
can be drawn out and evapo- 
rated, and the drier and stiff er 
the meringue will be. In gen- 
eral, hard meringues require 
4 tablespoons of sugar per 
large egg white. For soft 
meringues, the traditional 
formula is 2 tablespoons of 
sugar per egg white. 

A meringue that's too soft 
or that can t hold its shape 
may simply not have enough 
sugar. For their cookbooks on 
healthful eating, Time Life 
chefs found that they needed 
at least IV2 tablespoons of 
sugar per egg white to get a 
stable meringue. 

The solution to weeping 
and beading meringues 

Two common problems that 
occur with meringues are 
weeping, which are "tears" of 
liquid that collect in a puddle 
under the meringue, and 
beading, brown droplets of 
syrup on the outer surface of 
the meringue. 

Weeping is caused by 
undercooking. If the proteins 
don't get hot enough to cook 
(or firmly set) the foam, it col- 
lapses, and the liquid film on 



the surface of the bubbles 
leaks out. If a soft meringue 
on a pie starts to weep after 
the meringue is baked, the 
meringue didn't get hot 
enough to cook all the way 
through. It helps to pile the 
meringue on a piping-hot pie 
filling rather than on a chilled 
one. Another trick, gleaned 
from Roland Mesnier, the 
White House pastry chef, is 
to sprinkle fine cake crumbs 
(nothing fancy — I've even 
used Twinkies) on the hot fill- 
ing before mounding on the 
meringue. The combination 
of crumbs and hot filling can 



give you an incredibly dry 
seal between the meringue 
and the filling. 

Lowering the oven tem- 
perature and increasing the 
cooking time can help with 
weeping, too. Food reaches 
higher temperatures in the 
center when cooked at lower 
temperatures for a longer 
time. So to get my nine- egg- 
white -high meringue cooked 
through, I cook it at a fairly 
low temperature — 300° to 
325°F — for 30 to 45 minutes. 

For soft meringues that 
aren't baked but are just 
heated by a boiling sugar 



syrup (an Italian meringue), 
weeping could be a result of 
the sugar syrup's not being 
hot enough to fully "cook" 
the meringue. 

Beading is caused by 
overcooking. The proteins 
tighten and squeeze out water 
droplets, which brown be- 
cause of the sugar they 
contain. Try lowering the 
temperature or decreasing the 
baking time, or both together, 
to solve a beading problem. 

You can actually under- 
cook and overcook the 
meringue at the same time 
and have both weeping and 
beading occur. If you pile the 
meringue on a cool filling and 
cook at a high temperature 
(425° to450°F) for just a few 
minutes, the surface will have 
beads from overcooking, and 
underneath will be puddles 
of liquid that drained from 
the undercooked bottom and 
center of the meringue. 



Shirley O. Corriher, a food 
scientist from Atlanta, is 
the author of Cook Wise: 
The Hows & Whys of 
Successful Cooking (William 
Morrow), which won a James 
Beard award in 1 998. She is 
a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 



Avoiding the dreaded 
shrinking meringue 

When meringues are baked in the oven, the tightening of the 
egg-white proteins causes the meringue to shrink. It also 
makes the meringue difficult to cut smoothly. My solution 
to this problem is to add a little cornstarch paste to the 
meringue. Cornstarch prevents the egg-white bonds from 
tightening (in the same way that it prevents eggs from 
curdling in a pastry cream) so the meringue doesn't shrink. 
This tender meringue with starch cuts like a dream. 

To add cornstarch to a meringue, you should first dissolve 
it in water (dry cornstarch can't access the water in the 
meringue-the sugar has it all) and heat it. Dissolve 1 table- 
spoon cornstarch in V3 cup water and heat it until a thick 
paste forms. After all the sugar is beaten in and the meringue 
is firm, keep the mixer running and add all the cornstarch 
paste, a teaspoon at a time. 
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AT THE MARKET 
For more on artisan baking, call 
the Bread Bakers Guild of 
America at 41 2/322-8275. To 
find out about studying artisan 
baking, call the San Francisco 
Baking Institute at 650/589- 
5724, or the National Baking 
Center in Minneapolis at 61 2/ 
374-3303. 

TECHNIQUE CLASS 

You can buy pastry cloths and 
rolling pin covers from specialty 
baking stores and catalogs. Au- 
thor Carole Walters prefers those 
made by Ateco brand, which are 
available from the company 




(800/645-71 70), from Bridge 
Kitchenware (in New York, 
21 2/688-4220; outside of New 
York: 800/274-3435; www. 
bridgekitchenware.com), and 
from other outlets. At Bridge, 
the cloth and the cover together 
are $5.60. 

ENJOYING WINE 

For more information on kosher 
wines, call Hagafen Cellars 
at 888/424-2336 or visit 
www.hagafen.com or www. 
royalwines.com. 

SLOW-COOKED HAM 

For delicious hams by mail order, 
try the Fin 'n Feather Smoked 




Ham from The Smithfield 
Collection; 800/628-2242; 
www.smithfield-companies.com. 
Or try a hickory smoked bone-in 
ham from Ham I Am 972/238- 
1 776; www.hamiam.com. Both 
companies offer hams in the 
1 5-pound range, which will feed 
about 20 people. 

A soft south- 
ern flour such 
as White Lily is 
best for the bis- 
cuits featured 
on p. 43. If you 
can't find the 
flour in your 
area, call 800/ 264-5459 or visit 
www.whitelily.com. 

LEMON MERINGUE PIE 

To order C&H golden brown pure 
cane sugar directly from the com- 
pany, call the C&H consumer af- 
fairs line at 800/234-5708. The 
company is prepared to ship small 
orders through June 2000 to indi- 
viduals who call and say they are 
Fine Cooking readers. After that, 
the minimum order will be one 
case (24 one-pound bags), which 
costs $1 9, plus shipping. 

RYE BREAD 

For his rye bread, David Norman 
uses a finely ground organic (and 
kosher) rye flourfrom Community 
Mill & Bean. You can order it in 
2- and 5-pound bags through the 
mill's wholesale catalog, Crusoe 
Island, 800/724-2233 or 
www.crusoeisland.com. 

SONOMA 

For information about the arti- 
sans featured on the Fine Cook- 
ing tour, contact them directly: 
Artisan Bakers, 750 West Napa 
Street, Sonoma CA 95476; 
707/939-1765 

Bellwether Farms, PO Box 299 

Valley Ford, CA 94972; phone: 
707/763-0993 (mail-order: 
888/527-8606); www. 
bellwethercheese.com 



Benziger Family Ranch, 1883 
London Ranch Road, Glen Ellen, 
CA 95442; phone: 707/935- 
3000; www.benziger.com 
B.R. Cohn, 1 51 40 Sonoma High- 
way, Glen Ellen, CA 95442; 707/ 
938-4064; www.brcohn.com 
Da Vero Extra-Virgin Olive Oil, 
1 1 95 Westside Road, Healds- 
burg, CA 95448; 707/431-8000; 
www.davero.com 
Preston Vineyards, 9282 West 
Dry Creek Road, Healdsburg, CA 
95448; 800/305-9707 (for 
bread, 707/433-4720); www. 
prestonvineyards.com 




Redwood Hill Farm, 10855 
Occidental Road. Sebastopol, 
CA 94572; 707/823-8250 
Twin Hill Ranch, 1689 Pleasant 
Hill Road, Sebastopol, CA 
95472; 707/823-2815; 
www.twinhillranch.com 
Vella Cheese, 31 5 Second 
Street East, PO Box 1 91 , 
Sonoma, CA 95476; 800/848- 
0505 or 707/938-3232; 
www.vellacheese.com 
Westside Farms, 7097 Westside 
Road, Healdsburg, CA 95448; 
707/431-1432 

CONVECTION OVENS 

Manufacturers of built-in wall 
ovens or slide-in ranges that 
feature third-element or "true" 
convection include the following: 
Amana, 800/843-0304; 
www.amana.com. 
Dacor, 800/772-7778; www. 
dacorappl.com. 



Gaggenau, 800/828-91 65; 
www.gaggenau.com. 
GE, 800/626-2000; www. 
geappliances.com. 
Frigidaire, 800/374-4432; 
www.frigidaire.com. 
KitchenAid, 800/422-1 230; 
www.kitchenaid.com. 
Kenmore, 888/536-6673; 
www.sears.com/kenmore. 
Miele, 800/843-7231; 
www.miele.com. 
Thermador, 800/656-9226; 
www.thermador.com. 
Viking, 601/451-4133; 
www.viking-range.com. 

You can buy a countertop 
convection oven (with rotisserie) 
by Delonghi for $399 from 
Williams-Sonoma (800/541- 
2233; www.williams-sonoma. 
com). Dvorsons Food Service 
Equipment in San Francisco 
(415/861-5840; www. 
wolfstoves.com) carries two 
large countertop convection 
ovens, the older model Farber- 
ware for $469, and the Cadco 
for $349. Bowery Kitchen 
Supply (21 2/376-4982; www. 
st4yahoo.com/bowery) also car- 
ries the Cadco, as well as two 
designed for caterers by Sodir 
for $550 and $725. 

ARTISAN FOODS 

See the Bellwether Farms list- 
ing under Sonoma, at left. 
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FINE COOKING 



Turn your passion into a profession 



Applications are being accepted for: 
APRIL - MAY - AUG - OCT - NOV 
Call Today! 

Accredited member of ACICS and V A approved 
1 5 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 
Morning and evening classes available 
Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

California School of ^. 

Culinary iSrtcJK 



Le Cordon Bleu Culinary Arts Program fs\\ 

■■V.V.VAV.V.Vi H 



CALL 1-888-900-CHEF or visit www.calchef.com 




READER SERVICE NO. 37 



/—> fine 

Cooking 

ATTENTION RETAILERS 

If you would like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, just 
write or call l-800-477-8727> and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly with us — no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5563 





he simplest 

way to 
gourmet 
cooking 




The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its 
powerful 400 Watt motor, it takes on the 
toughest grinding jobs: coconut, lemon 
grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, herbs, 
coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all to 
a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto 
sauce. It's compact, 
convenient and simple to 
operate. Just what you need. 



M U L T I 
GRIND 



Toll free: 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : www.sumeet.net 



See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 



European Couverture 
Valrhona, Callebaut, Schokinag 

1-800-783-4116 
www.chocolatebysparrow.com 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 




Tea Imports 



Purveyor oj the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 £? i SftS?SS , gr 

MCHntti , mp fg m f r J, cam ga rden-fresh , loose tea 
-Jg^ ] Stmt lib I * : Hrj|*klnrftri. MA Q174H 



The best online 
marketplace for the 

| highest quality specialty foods, | 
ingredients and gifts 

C^efSh®p.c0m 

Eat Simply, Eat Wellf 

order online http://www.ChefShop.com 
call toll free 877.337.2491 
visit our shop 1435 Elliott Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 98119 



Ik* 



FORTUNA'S ™ 

AUTHENTIC 
ITALIAN SAUSAGES 

&XTKLA LEAN - fillers added 

3 LB. COMBOPAC)i- 442.50 
order § FifcSOa (m/en*-tt}ht slipping included) 

Over 30 varieties of 

Oft* CUREO SAUSAGES ^ 

True Old World flavor! 
Call for your "Free" color catalog I-8OO-427-6870 

or visit us at WWW.SOUpy.COHi 

Soppresata Abbruze Cheeses 

Gift baskets Soupy™ 
Salami's Coppa Pepperoni Chorizo and more... 




titfiHLw MOO 

S 14.99 includes shipping c- bandliug 

1-800-782-6736 

Call Joy a enfahg ofom many 
f xiked goods i nci tiding strndefs 

Sunrise Gourmet Foods 

nirn.sinirisi'gouriiiet.niiii 



Learn COOKING AT HOME 

Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet recipes! 
Learn the secrets and techniques of food preparation and 
serving. Diploma awarded. Free BROCHURE describes 
opportunities. No Salesman. *c*^' 

Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 
Lifetime Career Schools, Dept: FT0804 
101 Harrison Street, Archibald, PA 18403 

Accredited Member Distance Education & Training Council 




FRANCIS I & SAVANNAH 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Sifvefsmflhs 
4 pc. 5 pc. 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over 4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 



v41L 
FUW PHI 



) 1LVEPV^UEEN 

730 N. Indian Rocks Rd * 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800)262-3134 
(727)581-6827 
FAX:(727) 586-0822 
www.silverqueen.com 
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See ad index on page 88 for reader service numbers. 



CORLWb, 
essentials 




Cutting & Serving Boards, For a retailer nearest you 

Cheese Domes, Knife Block, CalM -800-2 1 7-7249 

Paper Towel Holders, Spoon or visit our website 

Rest, & Kitchen Carts www.essentialproducts.com 



cm. 



Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

toll Ffw: 111 f I?-?lti6 w¥w^c[»uw .con 



Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence for an 
exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



GLOBAL 
Fru CiUiDi * Btti PNcn 

rtrwft hmTtflv** chant con 


15 other brands of 
knives, cookware, 
and utensils. 




Kn-Lfc Merchant 1- 


ido-714 82 26 



The Internet Kitchen 

www.your-kitchen.com 
or, Toll Free: 888-730-0199 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 




Food Products, llc 
Gourmet Pepper Jellies • Flavored Coffee 
Pure Sorghum Molasses • Peanut and Cashew Brittles 
Biscuit & Cornbread Mixes 

CHATTANCOGA, TN * 1-877-649-8591 



www.saluti.com 

Win Free olive oil for one year! 

The best place on the Internet to buy olive oil. 
Also: vinegar's, pasta & truffles. All with fast 
free shipping. 
Italy, Greece, Spain, California 
888-245-3447 



Robert Parker** Win* CD -Rom 
Thousands of tastings, a unique visual | 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 

guide to wines on the Internet 
www. vvinetech.com > 1-800-726-7089 



HANDMADE 
PIEROGI 

www.milliespierogi.com • 1-800-743-7641 

We make ourpeirogi by hand, using the finest ingredients, 
then fully cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your 
door in a reusable foam cooler. Cabbage, potato & cheese, 
fanner's cheese or prune fillings - pick your favorites! 



0* 



PIEROGI 



A s Featured inThe New York Times & Yankee Magazine 
one dozen pierogi per tray 
Box of 6 trays $30 Box of 10 trays $45 

Kapusta + 5 trays $33.50 Polish Party Pack $50 
Call for S&H * 2 Check or Money Order 

1 29 Effcudwrjfr Qiicopg* F alls, MA 01020 



All Natural Pat6s and Charcuterie 
since 19751 



Traditional pates and mousses, 
bloc de Foie Gras de Canard, 
vegetable and seafood terrines. 

Call us for your free catalog at 
1-800-LES-PATES (537-7283) 




mne r \\cnuhbaaki cam 



Publish Your # 
Cookbook 1 M 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-6621, ext. 9704 




S 



many options jf ideal for families, schools, 

to customize churches & organizations 

written sales - raise thousands 

guarantee ^/ of dollars 



COOkbOOkS * ou su PP'y tne recipes 
by morris press and we'll do the rest!™ 



- Bargain -j 
Books ! 

•Save up to 80% on recent publishers' I 
overstocks. Plus, savings you 11 love on 
current books and today's best sellers! | 

•Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, I 
Health & Fitness — over 60 subject areas. * 

America's biggest bargain book selection | 

Free Catalog | 



1-800-677-3483 



I 



Wat/tin* 



Since 1868. Award Winning Vanilla, Cinnamon & Pepper. 
Gourmet herbs & spices plus much more. 
Free Catalog 800-484-6676 Ext. 4812 
email watkins-howes@juno.com 
15 19 Oak Hills Road SW, Bemidji, MN 56601 



school of fine cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado. France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



YacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

> Extend Shelf Lite > 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn are Roilable and Mierowav;ible 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > I'SDA, KTL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested use^ 
calf I -800-82 1 -7849, uit. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 2E £ S539 + S/Il 



r 



NOOK 

www.cooksnook.com 
1-888-557-8761 

Gourmet Foods, Gifts for Your Kitchen 

Exceptional Products, Personalized Service, Shipping Worldwide 



Scanpan 2001+ Cookware 
Smoked Northwest Seafood 
Coffee, Tea, Chai 
Messermeister Cutlery 
Sauces, Salsas, Marinades 



Cooking Planks 

Kitchen Gadgets 

Jams, jellies, Marmalade 

Soups, Chilis, Chowders 

Oils, Vinegars & Vinaigrettes 



And much much more... 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGAS, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just it's own natural juices. 
Catch of the Sea, Inc. 503-662-3575. Order info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 
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Cook's Market 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 



1D0% PURE KOi COFFEE 

DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU 

B77-329 DDD5 

For Toll Free Mall Orders 
www.konastar.com 




Worldwide Cooking Vacations 

• Iridi Brewery Tour • Titanic Historical Tour 

• Senegal Cooking Adventure . French Wine Country Tour 

• Scottish Highland Tea . Magical Mystery Tour 

Culinary Nomads 

Toll FVee 1(877) 94Nomad vvwwxuSnarynomads^om 



KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 



Copper Products of Italy, Inc. 

Importers of Handcrafted 

Copper Cookware and Barware 




1.5 mm. Solid Copper 

TEGAME (Braiser) 

24 cm./ 1. 5 It. $169.00 

www.copperproductsofitalv.com 

215-646-0967 

Copper...the perfect way to cook! 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy/Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 
and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 
l-888-636-2073*www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



cook's wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cookswares. com 

National 
Cuisinart & Kitchen Aid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviel, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof, Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatter, Schaaf , Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



CAVIAR 



ASSOULINE 



for tm cfllmkfrvc - I .§00.52 1 .4491 



The C it i it £ m 



S ST"Kr 



Monks' Blend Coffee 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 




Featuring Kitchenware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All-Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



Creative Cuisine 



"El Terra"southwestern blend is added to 
salsas, sauces, appetizers, on meats, dres- 
sings and your original ntfimrv creations 
to Bring out the best of the west For more 
on"El Terra "or other offerings, visit us on 
the web or give us a call. 




t\H>\y f 

chilepowder.com Clille «fe Spiee 1 .888.442.0628 

P.O. BOX 25486 • TEMPE, ARIZONA 85285.5486 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 



China* Crystal, 
Silver & <xiUectihksJ 

• Old & New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd. 

PO Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 De; FK 
www.replacements.com \ 




Cutfery of distinction (o\j iujtntLr^ 
"European Craftsmen since iSj^ 



Until now, Arcos Cutlery's award winning 
Saeta series was available only to 
Europe's most discerning cooks. Own 
Spain's unparalleled forged stainless steel. 
Lifetime warranty. r chef knife $ 68. 



premium equality and design imported epefusivefy ly 

BP Trading Co. 700 q^io loco 

bptrading@hotmail I*. I 



Lacanche 

j vri(H» French rjngr for tcrtom theh. 




PrHili-%sNiii,il Hume KiKh.-iLs 

0K*M?U-CH{r www Lk jnr.hc < nm 



Wine Rack 

COMPANY 



3B Quality Wine Cellars 
& 

Wine Accessories 



GREAT GIFT IDEAS 
Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Custom Wine Cellars Wine Rack Kits 
Free Cellar Design Service & More! 
Visit Our On-Line Catalog 
WWW.WINERACKS.COM 
Call Toll Free 888. 687. 2517 
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THE BEST OF MAINE TO YOU 





FREE shipping on all nraen QVrr JtS'n <W! 

(excludes seafood items) 
Call toll free for a FREE catalog or to order 
1-877-624-6328 

www.maineathome.com or 
http://store.shabang.net/maineathome 

I 




TIENDA.COM 

Authentic Foo4 from Spain 
Paprika, Choi-izo, Jamon, 
Mancbecjo an4 More. 

Free Catalog - 888 4-72 1022 



AGA Cookers 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Almond Crunch & Chocolate 
Confetti Chif fon Cake, 76 

BREADS, DOUGHS & 
SAVORY TARTS 

Asparagus, Goat Cheese & Bacon 

Tart, 90 
"Cat-Head" Biscuits, 43 
Pie Dough, 52 
Pierogi Dough, 62 
Rye Bread, 59 

DESSERTS 

Apricot- Filled Pierogis, 63 
Chiffon cakes: 

Almond Crunch & Chocolate 

Confetti Chiffon Cake, 76 
Cinnamon Chiffon Cake, 77 
Lemon Chiffon Cake with 
Raspberry Cream, 75 
Lemon-Lime Meringue Pie, 52 

MAIN DISHES 
Meat 

Meat-Filled Pierogis, 63 
Slow-Baked "City" Ham, 43 

Poultry 
Baked Chicken with Herbs, Garlic & 

Shallots, 39 
Crunchy Parmesan Chicken, 38 
Honey-Balsamic Baked Chicken 

with Tomatoes & Mushrooms, 39 
Lemon Tarragon Chicken with 

Pan Sauce, 40 
Vegetable 
Pasta with Peas & Basil, 45 
Pea & Parsley Risotto, 47 
Potato-Filled Pierogis, 62 



PASTA & RICE 

Pasta with Peas & Basil, 45 
Pea & Parsley Risotto, 47 

SIDE DISHES 

Spoonbread, 49 

SAUCES 

Asian Dipping Sauce & variations, 

sauce guide 
Beurre Banc & variations, sauce guide 
Caramel Sauce & variations, sauce 

guide 

Chocolate Sauce & variations, sauce 
guide 

Creme Anglaise & variations, sauce 
guide 

Fruit Coulis & variations, sauce guide 
Marinara & variations, sauce guide 
Mayonnaise & variations, sauce guide 
Pesto & variations, sauce guide 
Raspberry Whipped Cream, 75 
Salsa & variations, sauce guide 
Tapenade & variations, sauce guide 
Vegetable Coulis & variations, sauce 
guide 

Vinaigrette & variations, sauce guide 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Pea & Spinach Soup with 

Coconut Milk, 46 
Vegetable Stock for Pea Recipes, 46 

TECHNIQUES 

applying a crumb coat, 79 
baking, chicken, 36-40; ham, 41-43 
beating egg whites, about, 82-83; 
adding cornstarch, 83; for an 
Italian meringue, 51, 53; for 



spoonbread, 48, 49; for chiffon 
cakes, 74, 76; preventing beading 
& weeping, 83; stages of, 76; with 
sugar, 82 

creating steam in an oven, 58, 59 

folding, 74-75, 76 

kneading bread dough, 56, 57; pierogi 

dough, 60-61 
making a brown sugar Italian 

meringue, 5 1-53 
making an emulsion, sauce guide 
making a pan sauce, 40; sauce guide 
making a reduction sauce, sauce guide 
making gravy, sauce guide 
mounting with butter, sauce guide 
proofing bread, 30 
rollingout pie crust, 18,20 
shaping <S? filling pierogis, 62—63 
shaping loaves of bread, 58-59 
storing sauces, sauce guide 
transferring pie crust to a pan, 20 

INGREDIENTS 

brown sugar, differences in 
brands, 53 

buttermilk, making, 30 

chicken, basting, 38; best temperature 
for baking, 38; choosing for baking, 
36; seasoning for baking, 37-38 

condensed milk, 79 

cooking oil, disposing, 12 

cumin, frying, 80; grinding, 80; 
toasting, 80; using, 80-8 1 

custard, making, 50-5 1 

egg whites, beating, about, 82-83; 
adding cornstarch, 83; for an 
Italian meringue, 5 1, 53; for 
spoonbread, 48, 49; for chiffon 
cakes, 74, 76; preventing beading 



& weeping, 83; stages of, 76; with 

sugar, 82 
evaporated milk, 79 
flour, ability to form gluten, 56; 

all-purpose, 78; amount of 

protein in different types, 78; 

bread, 56, 78; cake, 78; hard vs. 

soft, 78; high-gluten, 78; 

pastry, 78; rye, 55-56; self -rising, 

78; southern, 43, 78 
ham, baking, 41-43; bone-in vs. 

boned, 42; grading, 42 
mushrooms, by mail, 28 
pad thai noodles, preventing 

clumping, 1 2 
peas, about, 44; choosing, 44; 

cooking, 44; ideas for using, 46; 

shucking, 44 
puff pastry, frozen, 90 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

baking pans, for chicken, 36-37 
candy thermometers, testing 5 1 
convection ovens, countertop 

models, 72; vs. conventional 

(radiant) ovens, 68-69, 7 1 ; 

"true" convection, 70-7 1 ; 

guidelines for using, 71,72 
Kullenschliffslicers, 28 
Mexican mortar & pestle, using, 13 
mini prep bowls, 26 
pastry cloths, 18 
rolling pin covers, 18 
rolling pins, 18 
salmon slicers, 28 
stainless-steel stoves, cleaning, 32 

SOURCES 

Seep. 84 
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Recipe (analysis per serving) 
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Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Crunchy Parmesan Chicken 


38 


610 


330 


56 


10 


37 


15 


13 


6 


235 


820 







Honey-Balsamic Baked Chicken 


39 


640 


330 


56 


23 


37 


10 


18 


7 


210 


1,010 


4 




Baked Chicken with Herbs & Garlic 


39 


550 


310 


53 


5 


35 


13 


13 


6 


230 


880 







Lemon Tarragon Chicken 


40 


540 


310 


53 


2 


35 


14 


13 


6 


230 


950 







Slow-Baked "City" Ham 


43 


220 


70 


35 





8 


3 


4 


1 


80 


1,870 





5 oz. portion lean ham 


"Cat-Head" Biscuits 


43 


180 


60 


4 


27 


: 


4 


2 





15 


220 





per biscuit 


Vegetable Stock for Pea Recipes 


46 


10 





1 


i 
















680 





per cup 


Pasta with Peas & Basil 


45 


450 


220 


13 


43 


25 


14 


7 


1 


120 


520 


3 


first-course portion 


Pea & Spinach Soup with Coconut Milk 


46 


170 


90 


4 


16 


10 


8 


1 





5 


840 


3 


per serving 


Pea & Parsley Risotto 


47 


550 


170 


14 


74 


19 


1 1 


6 


1 


60 


1,340 


4 


first-course portion 


Spoonbread 


49 


230 


110 


10 


22 


12 


6 


4 


1 


170 


500 


1 


based on 6 servings 


Lemon-Lime Meringue Pie 


52 


490 


200 


7 


69 


22 


13 


7 


1 


180 


105 


1 


per slice (based on 1 2) 


Rye Bread 


59 


80 


5 


3 


16 


0.5 








0.5 





170 


1 


per slice (based on 1 6) 


Potato-Filled Pierogis 


62 


75 


20 


3 


13 


2 


1 


1 





15 


115 





per pierogi 


Meat-Filled Pierogis 


63 


80 


20 


5 


10 


2.5 


1 


1 





25 


140 





per pierogi 


Apricot-Filled Pierogis 


63 


100 


30 


3 


16 


3 


1 


1.5 


0.5 


20 


50 


1 


per pierogi 


Lemon Chiffon Cake 


75 


390 


210 


5 


41 


23 


9 


9 


3 


155 


150 





per slice (based on 1 4) 


Almond & Chocolate Chiffon Cake 


76 


460 


190 


8 


64 


21 


5 


10 


4 


105 


140 


2 


per slice (based on 14) 


Cinnamon Chiffon Cake 


77 


260 


90 


5 


38 


10 


1 


6 


3 


105 


130 


1 


per slice (based on 14) 


Asparagus, Goat Cheese & Bacon Tart 


90 


580 


380 


20 


32 


42 


17 


19 


4 


90 


630 


3 
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The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian atThe Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 




Frozen Puff Pastry Makes a Fast 
Foundation for a Savory Tart 



Whether filled with some- 
thing sweet for dessert 
or topped with savory ingre- 
dients to make a main course 
or appetizer, tarts rank among 
my favorite things to make 
and eat. But while I love mak- 
ing pastry, the mixing, chill- 
ing, and rolling required can 
stretch the time needed to 
make dinner well beyond my 
limits on a weeknight. That's 
when I turn to ready-made 
puff pastry. 

Many bakeries sell excel- 
lent puff pastry, and high- 
quality versions can be found 
in the supermarket's freezer 
section. And frozen puff pas- 

90 



try takes less than an hour to 
defrost, so you can buy it and 
make it for dinner tonight. 

Once the pastry is taken 
care of, take stock of the re- 
frigerator and look through 
the pantry. You won't find 
much that couldn't go on top 
of a tart. But drain or dry very 
moist ingredients, such as 
tomatoes and mushrooms, or 
they'll make the puff pastry 
quite soggy. 

This asparagus tart seems 
just right for spring, but the 
following are some of my 
other favorite combinations. 
♦ Thin slices of boiled pota- 
toes brushed lightly with olive 



oil, sprinkled with finely 
chopped fresh rosemary and 
grated Gruyere. 

♦ Steamed clams (out of their 
shells), sauteed pancetta, and 
chopped marinated arti- 
chokes. (Brush the pastry 
with olive oil before adding 
the toppings.) 

♦ Cooked greens and bacon. 
(Spread a bit of mustard on 
the pastry before adding the 
toppings.) 

♦ Grilled radicchio with an- 
chovies and hot pepper flakes. 

♦ Tomato paste thinned with a 
bit of olive oil and spread over 
the pastry. Top with cooked, 
well-drained Italian sausage. 



Asparagus, 
Goat Cheese & 
Bacon Tart 

Be sure to cook the pastry 
fully to get it light and crisp. 
Serves four. 

5 slices bacon 

1 shallot, finely chopped 

1 bunch asparagus (about 

1 lb.), tough ends trimmed, 

cut into 1-inch pieces 
Vi lb. puff pastry, defrosted 

if frozen 
Vi lb. soft goat cheese 
Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 
1 large egg yolk mixed with 

Vi tsp. water 

Heat the oven to 450°F. 

In a medium frying pan, 
cook the bacon over medium 
heat until crisp, about 8 min. 
Transfer to paper towels. Pour 
off all but 1 Tbs. of the bacon 
fat from the pan. Add the shal- 
lot to the pan and saute for 
about 1 min. Add the aspara- 
gus and cook over medium- 
high heat until the asparagus 
is crisp-tender, about 5 min. 
Remove the pan from the heat. 
Crumble the bacon into tiny 
pieces and mix it with the 
asparagus and shallot. 

On a lightly floured piece 
of kitchen parchment, roll out 
the pastry to a 1 0x1 6-inch rec- 
tangle. Transfer the pastry and 
the parchment to a baking 
sheet. 

Using your fingers, pat the 
goat cheese onto the pastry, 
spreading it as evenly as you 
can and leaving a 1 -inch bor- 
der around the edge. Sprinkle 
the asparagus, bacon, and 
shallot mixture evenly over the 
goat cheese. Season with salt 
and pepper. 

Brush the edge of the tart 
with the egg wash. Bake until 
the pastry is golden brown, 
20 to 25 min. Let cool slightly 
and serve warm. 



Jan Newberry is a writer living 
in Oakland, California. She 
is the former managing editor 
o/Fine Cooking. ♦ 

FINE COOKING 



You need it. Weve got it. Nothing turns the joy of cooking 
into a tedious chore faster than using the wrong equipment. 
So, whether you're looking for a new recipe, or the best 
tools from brands such as Calphalon, KitchenAid or Wusthof, 
Cooking.com is the premier resource for all your cooking 
needs. Order now and get free shipping* 

Cooking.com 

Cookware. Recipes. Advice. 




Visit us at www.cooking.com or AOL keyword: cooking.com. *Coupon code: CI 2145. Expires 5/31/00. 



Artisan Foods 



Italian- Style Cheese, Made in Sonoma 



Cindy Callahan and her hus- 
band didn't exactly set out to 
become sheep farmers when 
they bought their weekend 
place in Sonoma years ago. 
"We just needed a few animals 
to graze the pasture," she ex- 
plains, "but I found myself 
becoming very interested in 
raising them." 

The Callahans had trouble 
finding anyone in the United 
States who could teach them 




about sheep dairying, so off 
they went to Italy, "armed with 
an Italian-English dictionary, 
a camcorder, and a notepad." 
After years of research and 
trial and error, Cindy and her 
sons, Liam and Brett, craft 
handmade sheep's and cow's 
milk cheeses that have been 
compared to some of Italy's 
very best at their sheep dairy, 
Bellwether Farms. 

The sheep's milk comes 
from Bellwether's flock of 
300 East Frisian ewes, a north- 
ern European breed that pro- 
duces two to three times more 
milk than domestic breeds. 

Bellwether Farms' ricotta 
drains overnight in Italian 
basket molds; it takes on a 
basketweave imprint that's 
unique to the mold. Rich 
sheep's milk and proper 
drainage gives this ricotta a 
sweetness that mass-produced 
cheese just doesn't have. 




1 Liam and Cindy 
feed lunch to "the 
girls" their flock of 
East Frisian ewes. 



2 Ricotta is poured 
into basket molds. 

3 Liam turns wheels 
of San Andreas. 



4 Bellwether Blue 
gets its golden color 
from the milk of 
Jersey cows. 



Aged cheeses need turning 
to ensure that they develop 
an even rind and maintain 
a symmetrical shape as they 
lose moisture and ripen. In the 
ripening room (below left), 
Liam tends to wheels of San 




Andreas, a sheep's milk cheese 
aptly named for where the 
farm is located — right along 
the San Andreas Fault. 

Bellwether Farms' newest 
cheese is Bellwether Blue, a 
cow's milk blue with the 
deep flavor of Stilton and 
the creaminess of Gorgonzola. 
The cheese is exceptional not 
just for its full flavor but also 
because it's much less salty 
than most blues. The cheese 
gets its golden hue from the 
milk of Jersey cows (Holstein 
milk is whiter) , which are bred 
with this in mind. 
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Sauce Guide 



Pan Sauces 
& Gravies 




One of the simplest sauces 
for sauteed and roasted 
meat, poultry, or fish is a 
quick sauce made by de- 
glazing the saute pan or 
roasting pan. Deglazing 
is the technique of adding 
a bit of liquid to the hot 
pan after the food has been 
cooked to dissolve the car- 
amelized juices stuck to the 
bottom of the pan. Follow 
these guidelines for quick 
sauces that require few 
ingredients and provide a 
wonderful depth of flavor: 

♦ Choose a pan that's 
neither too large nor too 
cramped for whatever 
you're cooking. (Too much 
surface area will result in 
burned juices and a bitter 
flavor, and too little will 
prevent the juices from 
caramelizing.) Nonstick 
pans are a poor choice 
since juices won't stick to 
the surface. Saute or roast 
your ingredients according 
to your recipe. Transfer the 
food to a warm place while 
making the sauce. 

♦ Before deglazing, re- 
move any excess fat from 
the pan to avoid a greasy 
tasting sauce. 

♦ If you like, add a 
chopped shallot to the still- 
hot pan before deglazing 
for a bit more flavor. Cook 
over medium heat until the 
shallot begins to soften. 



♦ Deglaze by adding wine 
(red, white, or fortified) , 
good stock, vinegar, cider, 
beer, brandy, or water to 
the hot pan. Use enough 
liquid to cover the bottom 
of the pan — l A to Vi cup for 
a medium saute pan, more 
for a roasting pan. 

♦ As the liquid simmers, 
scrape the bottom of the 
pan with a wooden spoon 
and stir to dissolve the 
caramelized juices. Simmer 
until the liquid is reduced 
by about half. Serve the 
sauce at this stage (as a jus, 
or unthickened sauce) or 
embellish it further. 

♦ For more sauce, add 
some good-tasting stock. 
Simmer to reduce, and 
then enrich the sauce with 
a few tablespoons of cream 
or creme fraiche and reduce 
again, or whisk in a few 
tablespoons of butter 

(see Finishing Sauces with 
Butter, at right) . If you like, 
season with chopped herbs 
or a splash of vinegar or 
spirits, such as Cognac. 

♦ Add a vegetable puree to 
a pan sauce to thicken and 
add flavor. 

♦ For roasting-pan gravies, 
it's easiest to transfer the 
deglazing liquid to a smaller 
saucepan once the cara- 
melized juices have been 
dissolved. 



BY MOLLY STEVENS 

OVER the past six years in the Fine Cooking test 
kitchens, we Ve been introduced to a whole reper- 
toire of modern sauce recipes. From chunky, vibrant 
salsa to smooth, rich beurre blanc, most can be made in 
short order, few require any fancy ingredients, and each 
one can easily be adapted to complement a particular 
meal or appetite. What follows are our twelve favorite 
and most frequently used sauces — the ones that we 
make at home regularly and serve with all sorts of foods. 



REDUCTIONS 



Many classic sauces, like veal 
demi-glace, rely on long, slow 
simmering to develop their intense 
flavors and lip-smacking viscosity. 
These complicated sauces may 
have fallen out of fashion, but 
the technique— reduction— is 
useful in modern saucemaking. 
As a sauce simmers, the water 
evaporates, creating a more 
concentrated, somewhat thicker 
sauce. Here are some tips for 
better reductions. 

♦ Flavors become more intense 
when reduced so it's vital to begin 
with good-tasting ingredients. For 
example, an unpleasant wine will 
taste even worse when reduced. 

♦ Heavy cream can be reduced 
by about half its volume, creating 
an incredibly unctuous, rich 
sauce base (reducing by more 
than half can make the cream 



separate). Add cream to a 
deglazing liquid in a sauce and 
then reduce, or reduce it on its 
own and then add it to a sauce. 

♦ Salt gets more concentrated 
when water evaporates, so avoid 
using canned stocks, which are 
often very salty. 

♦ Multiple reductions create layers 
of flavors. For example, a deeply 
flavored sauce may be made by 
first reducing the wine used to 
deglaze a pan, adding some stock 
and reducing it, and finally adding 
cream and reducing once more. 

♦ For the best flavor, reduce 
liquids at a steady simmer or a 
gentle boil so that some of the 
sauce splatters onto the sides of 
the pan, where it can caramelize. 
Stir the sauce occasionally to 
dissolve these caramelized bits 
back into the sauce. 
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Storage 



Many sauces can 
be made ahead and 
refrigerated or frozen, 
which make them 
ideal as last-minute 
additions. Store in 
a small jar or bowl 
covered with plastic 
in the refrigerator 
or even in a heavy- 
gauge zip-top bag. 
A smaller container 
means less exposure 
to air and less 
spoilage. Gently 
reheat sauces to be 
served warm over 
low heat. Caramel 
and chocolate sauce 
are best heated in 
a double boiler over 
simmering water. 



Approximate 
storage times 

Serve immediately 

beurre blanc 
pan sauce 

24 hours 

salsa 

1 or 2 days 



mayonnaise 
vegetable puree 
vinaigrette made \ 
fresh ingredients 1 
herbs) 

creme anglaise 
fruit coulis 

1 week 

basic vinaigrette (without 
fresh ingredients such as 
herbs or shallots) 

2 weeks 

ginger-soy dipping sauce 
pesto and tapenade 
caramel sauce 
chocolate sauce 

freeze up to 2 months 

marinara 
pesto 

vegetable puree 
caramel sauce 
chocolate sauce 
fruit coulis 



Finishing sauces 
with butter 

Whisking a knob or two of cold unsalted butter into 
a warm pan sauce or vegetable puree has long been 
a secret of many restaurant chefs as a quick way to 
create satiny-smooth sauces with an incomparable 
sheen and velvety texture. The technique, known as 
monter au beurre, is based on the same principle as 
making a beurre b/anc—\he butter must not melt so 
much that the butterfat separates, but rather it must 
soften to emulsify and thicken the sauce slightly. 

♦ Whisk the cold butter, a little at a time, into a warm 
sauce over low heat. The butter should incorporate 
into the sauce without melting into oily puddles. 

♦ For Vi cup pan sauce, add 1 to 2 tablespoons 
butter. Using less may cause the butter to sepa- 
rate out, more may obscure the flavor of the 
sauce. The proportions are less im- 
portant with vegetable purees 
since the sauce will 
already be emul- 
sified by the 



vegetable 
solids. 
♦ Don't let 
a sauce boil 
once you've finished 
it with butter. 




The texture and consistency of several 
classic sauces, including mayonnaise, 
vinaigrette, and beurre blanc, depend on 
a technique known as emulsification. 
This important bit of kitchen alchemy 
lets you combine two ingredients, typi- 
cally oil and water (or other thin liquid) , 
that wouldn't ordinarily combine. 
When successfully formed, an emulsi- 
fied sauce will be thick enough to coat 
foods and stable enough to last for any- 
where from an hour to a week without 
separating. A poorly formed emulsion 
won't thicken and will appear broken or 
separated, with the oil or melted butter 
pooling on the top. Here are a few use- 
ful tricks and principles: 
♦ An emulsion needs vigorous whisk- 
ing or beating to form. Use a whisk, a 
blender, a food processor, or in some 



cases a mortar and pestle. 

♦ Start with the water or liquid part of 
the emulsion and add the oil or other 
fat to that. For example, when making a 
vinaigrette, begin with the vinegar. For 
a mayonnaise, it's the lemon juice that 
acts as the liquid, and in beurre blanc, 
it's the wine and vinegar reduction. 

♦ Whisk in the oil (or butter) very 
slowly — drop by drop — to start. Once 
the sauce begins to thicken and you can 
see that the emulsion is taking hold, you 
can add the oil in a steady stream. 
Never dump in all the oil at once. 

♦ Set the bowl on a potholder or folded 
dishtowel to keep it from spinning while 
you whisk. 

♦ If a sauce seems to be getting too 
thick (small droplets of oil may begin to 
appear on the surface) , it may be about 



to break, or separate. Immediately stop 
adding the oil and whisk in a few drops 
of water, vinegar, or lemon juice to thin 
the sauce somewhat before continuing. 

♦ If a sauce does break, salvage it by 
beginning another batch in a clean 
bowl, but instead of adding the oil or 
butter, whisk in the broken sauce. Un- 
fortunately, due to the delicate nature 
of a beurre blanc emulsion, it doesn't re- 
spond to this trick. 

♦ Many emulsified sauces contain some 
type of emulsifying agent or emulsi- 
fier — an ingredient that stabilizes the 
emulsification. The most effective is an 
egg yolk, which is why egg-based may- 
onnaise is so stable. Mustard acts as the 
emulsifier for vinaigrettes, and vege- 
table purees work to thicken pesto and 
other vegetable -based sauces. 



fine 

Cooking 



Savory Sauces 



Vinaigrette 

Infinitely adaptable, 
versatile, quick la make with 
pantry ingredients. Trie only 
Irick tH the cmuKificaljon. 



Use on green salads of 
course-, by I also on coot 
or room temperature 
polices, rice, grams, 
pasta, beans, and 
IcrMils: drizzle on warm 
grilled or roasted vege- 
tables; nap over grilled, 
broiled, or steamed 
fish Or chtcken. 



Basic Recipe & Variations 




Salsa 




Classic Vinaigrette 

Yields about 1 cup. 

'.4 cup red or white wmo vinegar 
1 tsp. Dijon mustard 
Va tsp. salt, or to taste 
Vm tsp. freshly ground black 

pepper, or to taste 
ft cup extra-virgin olive oil 

m a small bowl whisk together 
i ■ i ■ - v-negar. mustard, salt and 
pepper. Whisking constantly, 
add the oil m a slow, sieady 

stfcam on MS completely 
incorporated and 
the sauce is slightiy 
thickened and pt.liI 

sifted. 



Other vinegars and 
oils: Use an other vinegar 
(sherry, balsamic, Champagne, 
larragon, fruit, cider) or sub- 
stitute Vs cup fresh lemon juice 
for the wine vinegar. Try another 
oil (walnut, hazelnut, or other 
nut, or a citrus-infused oil) alone 
or m combination with cNue Or a 
neulraMasting vegetable oil 

Herb: Make the basic recipe 
using any combination of vinegar 
and oil and add 3 Tbs, fresh 
herbs, singte of a mix. Especially 
good are parsley, basil, dill 
tarragon, chervil, and cilantro. 

Roasted garlic: To as 

10 un peeled cloves of garlic 
in olive oil, wrap lightly in alu- 
minum foil roast at 4 GOT for 



30 min. until very soft, squeeze 
the pulp from the skins, combine 
with V* cup white-wine vinegar. 
'■2 tsp. .grated lemon zest. tsp. 
fresh ihymo. and puree in the 
food processor. Add olive oil 
according to the basic recipe 
and omit the mustard. 

Black olive; Make the 
basic recipe using red-wine 
vinegar and olive oil- Whisk in 
1 minced clove garlic, 2 tsp. 
chopped capers, 1 : j cup finely 
chopped kalamata or other good 
black olives. 2 Finely minced 
anchovy Pilleis. and 1 Tbs. 
chopped fresh mint, 

Sun-dried tomato 
basil: Make the basic recipe 
with either vinegar and whisk in 



3 Tbs. chopped sun - dried toma* 
toes in oil, V* cup fmely diced 
fresh tomato. 2 Tbs. chopped 
fresh basil, and Va isp. grated 
orange zest. 

Caesar- style: Puree to- 
gether 2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice, 
3 chopped anchovy fillets, 
2 doves garlic, 3 Tbs- grated 
Parmesan, and a dash of hot 
sauce. Whisk this purge into the 
basic recipe made with white- 
wine vinegar. 

Honey mustard: Add 

\ Tbs. whole grain mustard and 
2 Tbs honey to the basic recipe 
and proceed, using white- win a 
vinegar and vegelable oil. 



Zinqy, refreshing seises ere easy 
to improvise- Simply balance Ihc 
proportions of Ingredients 
according to taste* 

Top burntos. tacos, enchiladas, nachos, chili, or 
bean soups: add to omelets and scrambled 
egg s^ use in place of ketchup on hamburgers 
and sandwiches; spoon onto grilled pork, beef, 
poultry, and fish; dip chips; dollop onto fritters 
and savory pancakes. 



Tomato Salsa 

Yields 2 cups. 

4 medium ripe tomatoes 
(about t pounds cored, 
seeded, and finely diced 
'■i red anion, finely chopped 
2 jalaperio or serrano chiles, 
cored, seeded,, and finely 
chopped 

1 bunch fresh citantro, chopped 

2 Tbs, extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. fresh lime juice 

1 clove garlic, smashed and 
minced 

% tsp. salt* or to taste 
Pinch freshly ground pepper 

Combine aJl the ingredients in a 
medium bowl. Toss well and serve. 



Roasted to mat! I lo and 
green chile: Arrange 1 lb. 
rnmarillos (husks removed), 
1 fresh pobJano, 2 jalapenos. <md 
4 seasons on a foil -lined baking 
sheet- Drizzle with olive oil and 
less lo coat. Broil until softened 
and dark in spots, about 1 2 min,, 
turning once during cooking. 
When cool, remove (he skin, 
stems, and seeds from the chiles. 
Dice aU the vegetables and com- 
bine with % minced small onion, 
1 minced clove garlic, 14 cup 
chopped cilantro, and salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Tropical fruit: Dice and 
combine 1 large mango, 1 large 



papaya, and 2 smalt kiwis. Add 

1 cup diced pineapple. cup 
diced red bell pepper, % cup 
diced red onion, Va cup 
chopped cilantro 
leaves, 1 to 

2 cored, seeded; and minced 
jalapenos, 1 Tbs. lime juice, and 
a pinch each of salt and cayenne, 

Grilled corn* tomato, 
and criipotlo: Rub 2 ears 
of husked corn with olive oil and 
grill over medium-hot coals until 
slightly blackened! about 10 min. 
Grill 5 plum tomatoes until the 
skins are blistered and charred, 
about & min- Scrape the kernels 
From the cobs and dice the toma- 




toes. Combine the corn and 
tomatoes with 1 4 cup very Finely 
diced rod onion, 1 finely 
chopped canned chipotlc chile, 
2 Tbs. lime juice, 1 Tbs. extra- 
virgin olive oil, 1 Tbs. finely 
chopped fresh oregano (or 2 tsp. 
dried), and saJt to taste. 



Mayonnaise 

Distinct from and immensur 
ably superior to bottled 
mayonnaise. The creamy, 
rich character comes 
from an emulsion Of oil, 
egg, and lemon juice, 

Do If op onto grilled seafood or 
chicken; nap over room temperature 
boiled shrrmp or lobster: dregs 
composed salads of tuna, chicken r 
egg, ham, or potato; use as 
a dipping sauce for fried 
seafood or crudites; stir 
into warm forcthy soups, 
especially fish-based: spread 
onto croutons and sandwiches. 




Creamy Mayonnaise 

Yields about 1 V 4 cups. 

2 large egg yolks 
1 tsp- fresh lemon juice or 
white- wine vinegar 
Vi tsp, Dijon mustard 
1 cup vegetable or olive oil 
Salt and freshly ground 
white pepper 

Whisk the yolks, lemon juice, 
and mustard together until 
frothy. Slowly whisk in the oi3, 

a drop at a time, until 
flfltoX 1 he sauce begins to 
■* \ emulsify, Add the 
j remaining oit «n a 
' ■' slow, steady 

JE***^ stream, whisking 

constantly. Season with 
salt and pepper to taste. 



AYoli: Smash and rnince 3 to 
4 cloves garlic. Make the basic 
mayonnaise, adding the gariic 
to the yolks and lemon juice, 
omitting the mustard, and using 
olive 

Lemon-herb: Add 1 isp. 
grated lemon zest and cup 
chopped fresh herbs (such as 
dill, parsley, tarragon, chervil, or 
basil) to the basic recipe. 

Rouillo: Roast, peel, seed, 
and puree 1 medium red bell 
pepper. Whisk together with 
' ..« tsp. tomato paste and 1 large 
clove garlic, smashed and 
minced- Make the basic mayon- 
naise using olive oil and omitting 
1 he mustard. Whisk m the bell 
pepper and tomato mixture and 



season with Isp. hot sauce, 
or more to taste. 

Romou lade-sty I 

Make the basic recipe, increas- 
ing the mustard to 2 Tbs. and 
adding 2 Tbs. white-wine 
vinegar, 2 Tbs, tomalo paste, 
2 minced cloves garlic, 2 tsp. 
sweet paprika, and a dash hot 
sauce to the egg yolk and lemon 
juice base. Use all vegetable oil 
and finish by storing in V* cup 
each of finely chopped seal! ions, 
capers, and parsley. 

Curry: Heat 1 Tbs. curry 
powder in 1 Tbs. vegelable oil 
for 1 min. and add to the basic 
recipe, Other spice blends, 
such as chili powder or 
masa/a, also work well. 



Chi pot le chile: Stir 
1 Tbs. mmced canned chipolle 
chile and 1 minced small clove 
garlic into the basic recipe. 
Season with black pepper in 
place of white. If desired, stir in 
3 Tbs. chopped seal lions or 
cilantro, 

i nger I i m e - c S la n t ro : 

\'A^kd ti n basic recipe, :^,ihs!i 
tuting 1 Tbs. lime juice for the 

1 tsp, lemon juice, omitting the 
mustard, and using 1V* cups 
peanut oil with ft lap. toasted 
sesame Oil. Grate a 3- to 4-mch 
piece of peeled ginger and 
squeeze out about 2 Tbs. ginger 
juice {or use bottled). Whisk in 
the juice and 3 Tbs, chopped 
fresh cifantro. 



Pesto d^Tapenade 

Traditionally pounded In a mortar 
and pestle, these intense sauces 
urc quick work in it food 
processor. A Utile bit goes a long 
way and they keep well- 
Thin with a bit of pasta cooking waler and 
toss with pasta: spread onto pizza dough, 
bruschetta, or sandwiches; spoon onto grilled 
and broiled seafood, meats, chicken, and 
vegetables; stir into fresh cheeses for spreads; 
use as a dressing for white bean salad or 
lightly sleamed vegetables; add to vinaigrettes: 
stir into pan sauces. 



Basil Pesto 

Yields about 1 cup, 

V* cup pine nuts 

2 doves garlic, smashed 
Pinch salt 

3 cups loosely packed basil 
leaves, stems removed 

T /2 Cup extra-virgin Olive oil 
cup grated Parmesan cheese 

Chop the nuts, garlic, and salt in 
a food processor until fine. Add 
the basil and oil and process 
until smooth. Add the cheese 
and process lo incorporate. 
Taste for salt. 



Parsley and walnut 

pesto: Make the basr-c recipe, 
substituting fresh parsley for 
Ehe basil and walnuls for I he pine 
nuts. For bigger flavor, lighily 
I oast I he walnuts hrst and add 
a bit of grated lemon zest 10 
the sauce, 

Cilantro and pumpkin 
seed pesto: Make the 
basic recipe, substituting cilantro 
for the basil, toasted pumpkin 
seeds for the pine nuts, and a 
neutral -tasting oil {grapeseed or 
vegelable) for the oiive oiL Omit 
the cheese; add a bil more salt. 

Tape node: Combine the toh 



lowing ingredients m a iood 
processor: 1 cup pitted kalamata 
or other good- quality black olives, 

2 to 3 anchovy fillets, 2 minced 
small cloves garlic, 2 Tbs. capers, 
and 2 Tbs. eitra -virgin olive oil. 
Put&e until the mature becomes a 
rough pur^e. Season to taste 
with a squeeze ol lemon juice and 
freshly ground black pepper. 

Sun -dried tomato 
tapenade: Combine the 
following ingredients in a lood 
processor; "3 cup chopped 
rehyd rated or oil-packed sun- 
dried tomatoes (drained), 1 to 

3 minced cloves garlic, Va cup 
each packed basil and parsley 



leaves, 2 Tbs. graied Parmesan, 
3 Tbs. pine nuts (lightly toasted, 
if you like), V* cup olive oil. and 
Vj tsp, freshly ground pepper. 
Process until the mixture be- 
comes a rough puree, 

Anchoiade: Combine the 
following ingredients in a food 
processor; 4 ounces anchovy 
fillets (drained if canned; soaked 
and patled drv if salhpacked), 
2 minced small doves garlic, and 
r /4 cup chopped fresh parsley, 
Pu^se until the mixture becomes 
a rough puree. Transfer to a 
bowl and stir in 1 Tbs. balsamic 
vinegar and fresbry ground black 
pepper to taste. 



Marmara 



A stn&h of mprlnanl m the irecseer 
means you C^n produce; a ran^e 
of sauces and soups In minutes. 

Use on pasta, polenta,, and pizza; season and 
bind casseroles and baked pasta dishes; pour 
over baked chicken or fish- thin with stock and 
use as a braising liquid for meatballs, stews, 
and pot roasts: use as a soup base for vege- 
table and meat soups. 



Classic Marinara 
Yields 1 quart. 

3 Tbs. olive oit 

1 small onion, thiniy sliced 
3 cloves garlic, minced 

Va cup dry red wine 
3 lb. fresh plum tomatoes, 
peeled and pureed (about 
fl cups puree) or two 2B^oz. 
cans crushed tomatoes 

2 tsp. dried oregano 
Salt 

3 Tbs. minced fresh basil 

Va cup minced fresh parsley 
Freshly ground black pepper 

In a large saucepan, heal the oil 
over medium- high heat. Saute 



Ihe onion unlil it begins lo wilt, 
about 5 min. Add the garlic and 
saut6 just until fragrant. Stir in 
Ihe wine. Add the tomatoes, 
oregano, and I'* tsp. Salt- Bring 
to a simmer, reduce the heat to 
low. and cook uniil reduced by at 
least one-third,, about 
2 hours. Stir occa- 
sionally, taking 
care that the sauce 
never boils hard. 
Stir in ihe basil 
and parsley. 
Taste and add 
satt and pepper 
as needed. 



Puttanesca: Make the 
basic recipe. Heat 3 Tbs. otsve oil 
in a large frying pan over medium 
heat. Add 5 chopped anchovy fil- 
lets and cook, stirring, until they 
begin to dissolve. Add the basic 
sauce and bring 
to a simmer. Slir 
in Vs cup 
drained 
capers, 
cup 
pitted and 
chopped black 
olives, and Vj tsp. 
red pepper flakes or 
to taste. 




Porclni : Make the basic 
recipe. Soak 2 oz, dried pore ink 
mushrooms in hot waler to cover 
until soft, about 25 min. Drain 
and reserve 1 u cup of the soak - 
ing liquid, Squeeze t he mush- 
rooms dry, chop them, and add 
them to the bas^c sauce. Sham 
the reserved porcini soaking 
liquid though a coffee filter and 
add it to the sauce. Simmer until 
thick and not at all watery, 1 5 to 
25 min. 



Beurre Blanc 



Quick to moke, a 
perfect last -minute 
I rick to dress up the 
simplest foods. 

Spoor* over poached fish, 
scallops shrimp, and 
chECkon breasts: drizzle 
over steamed or grilled 
vegetables, especially 
asparagus, 



Vegetable Coulis 



A deeply flavored, low-fat 
alternative to butler- or cream- 
based sauces. Easy to improvise 
with any saute ed, alaamad, or 
roasted vegetable, 

Spoon over gritted or roasted chicken, beef, 
and pork: nap onto sauleed fish, pork, chicken, 
or veal; a great way to add color to a plale; use 
to Ihicken pan sauces; add to vinaigrettes to 
boost (heir flavor. 




Classic Beurre Blanc 

Yield* about !4 cup. 

V* cup dry while wine 
3 lbs, white -wine vinegar 
1 medium shallot, minced 
% cup unsalted butter, very cold 

end cut into Va-tnch pieces 
Salt and freshly ground white 
pepper 

In a small saucepan, combine 
ihe wmo, vinegar, and shallot. 
Bring to a simmer over 
medium- high heal and 
cook until the liquid has 



reduced lo ! to 2 Tbs, Turn the 
heat to low and gradually whisk 
in the butter, piece by piece. The 
butter must nol melt loo fast but 
should soften gradually lo form 
a creamy sauce. Occasionally 
move (he pan off the heal lo 
keep il from gelling too hot and 
continue whisking in the bu!ler. 
Season wilh sail and pepper to 
laste. For a perfectly smooth 
sauce H strain through a fine sieve. 
Serve as soon as possible, or 
keep warm for a short time over 
warm {nol boiling) water. 



Beurre rouge: Make 
the basic recipe, replacing the 
white wme and while- wine vine- 
gar with dry red wine and red- 
wine vinegar. 

Lemon: Make Ihe basic 
recipe, using all lemon juice in 
place of Ihe vinegar and the 
wine. Add t tap. gialed lemon 
zest along with the shaJlol. 

Mustard: Make the basic 
recipe and whisk m 1 ? tsp. 
Dijon mustard just before 
serving. 



Horseradish: Make the 

basic recipe and whisk in 1 Tbs, 
drained prepared horseradish 
just before serving. 

Herb: Make the basic recipe 
and whisk in 1 Tbs. chopped 
fresh herbs, alone or in com- 
bination, Good choices are dill, 
tarragon, chervil, chives, mint, 
or basil. 



Onion Coulis 

Yields aboul l 1 cups. 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 Tbs. olive oil 

3 medium onions, thinly alieed 

3 shallots, thinly sliced 

1 smalt leek (white and pale 

green only), thinly sliced 
1 Vfe cups chicken stock; more as 

needed 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

In a medium frying pan over low 
heat heat the butler and oil. 
Add the onions, shallots, and 
leek; cook, covered, for 20 mm.; 



uncover and cook, alining often, 
until very soft and a deep golden 
brown, another 40 mm. Add Ihe 
slock and boil for & to 8 min. lo 
reduce slightly. Puree in a food 
processor and strain though a 
sieve or pass the mixture through 
a food mill. Season wilh salt and 
pepper to taste and add more 
slock if the sauce is too thick. 

Other aromatic 
vegetables: Omit the 
onion sand add 1 lb. of another 
aromalic vegetable, such as car- 
rots, fennel, or tomatillos, lo Ihe 
shallots and leek, Cook until very 



tender but nol brown. For a 
richer sauce, use half cream and 
half stock- 
Bell pepper: Roast or grill 
3 to 4 red bell peppers until 
charred. Remove si ems, seeds, 
ribs, and charred skins. Puree in 
a food processor and strain 
though a sieve or pass Ihe mix- 
lure ihrough a food mill. Season 
with a bit of balsamic vrnegar, 
d eg lazed pan drippings, or a bit 
of pureed canned chipotle chile. 
Also good wilh poo la no or Ana- 
heim chiles in place of, or in addi- 
tion lo, ihe bell peppers. 



Roasted garlic: Cut 
off the lop Ihird of 3 heads of 
garlic, wrap loosely in foil, and 
roasl at 4 GOT until soft, about 
1 hour. Squeeze the garlic pulp 
from ihe skins and work il 
through a food mill era strainer. 
Season with salt and pepper. 
Put the purge in a small sauce- 
pan. Add 1 14 cups of slock or 
cream (or a combination of the 
two) and simmer until reduced 
to the desired conssste-ncy. 
Add a bit of extra-virgin olive 
oil for a smoother, creamier 
consistency, 



Asian Dipping 
Sauce 

Quickly whisked together, Ihesc 
sauces add vibrancy to many 
ordinary dishes. 

Use as a sauca for wantons, dumplings, fritters, 
spring raits, or grilled seafood,, poultry, meat, or 
vegetables; dress fresh greens and vegetables, 
especially salads made with Asian noodJesi use 
Ihe Ginger- Soy and Soulheast Asian as a mari- 
nade for meat, poultry, seafood, or tola 



Ginger-Soy 
Dipping Sauce 

Yields about 1 cup. 

G Tbs. soy sauce 

'■■4 cup toasted sesame oil 

2 Tbs. dark or light rice vinegar 

or cider vinegar 
2 Tbs, warm water, orange juice. 

or chicken stock 
i Tbs, minced fresh garlic 
1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 
1 Tbs. sugar 
Y* cup minced scallion 

In a small bowl, whisk together 



all ihe ingredients, adding ihe 
seal I ions last when everything is 
well combined. 

Spicy pea nut: Follow the 
basic recipe, using a blender to 
combine the ingredients, and 
using only 2 Tbs. soy sauce, pea- 
nut or vegetable oil in place of the 
sesame oil, and light rice vinegar. 
Add 3 Tbs. smooth peanut butter 
and £ Isp. finely mmced serrano 
or jaJapeno, or lo taste. 

Hoisin-chile: Whisk 
together V* cup hoistn sauca, 



2 Tbs. each soy sauce and rice 
vinegar, 1 Tbs. dark sesame 
oil. 2 tsp. ground chile 
paste, 2 Tbs. brown sugar, 
t Tbs. minced ginger, and 
1 minced dove garlic. 

Southeast Asian: 

Whisk together t minced 
clove garlic. 2 lo 3 minced 
Thai bird chiles or 
t minced small 
serrano n 
1 tsp. 
ground 




chile paste {optional), cup hot 
water, ' a cup sugar, V 4 cup 
llsh sauce, and 2 to 3 Tbs. 
ime juice. Add 2 Tbs, shred- 
ded carral s, i! you like, and let 
sit for 1 5 min. before serving. 



Dessert Sauces 



Basic Recipe & Variations 



Custard Sauce 

Trie classic dessert sauce. Adapts 
well lo a variety of flavorings. The 
only trick is not to curdle the eggs. 

Pour a shallow pan I under a slice of fruit tart 
or cake: drizzle across pound cakes and 
not-too-sweet pastries; spoon over tresh fruit. 



Creme Anglalse 

Yields about 2 cups. 

2 cups milk 

vanilla bean, split 
6 large egg yolks 
6 Tbs, sugar 

In a medium, heavy-based sauce' 
pan. combine the milk and vanilla 
bean. Bring to just below a sim- 
mer and turn off the heal. Let sit 
to infuse for aboul 20 min. Put 



ihe egg yolks and sugar in a 
medium bowl and whisk until 
pale and Thick. Reheat the milk 
gently until il begins to steam. 
Slowly pour about half ihe milk 
onto the yolks, whisking continu- 
ally, Pour the yolk -milk mixture 
back inlo the remaining milk, and 
cook over low heal, stirring con- 
stantly with a wooden spoon, un- 
til the ouslard begins to Ihicken 
slightly and you can draw a line 



across She back of the spoon- 
The sauce should reach 1 7B H to 
180*F. Immediately strain into a 
clean bowl. CHI I and serve cold. 

Coffees Make the basic 
recipe, adding 2 tsp. instant 
coffee to the milk and vanilla 
infusion. 

Mint! Add a small bunch of 
mint lo the milk with the vanilla 
bean and leave lo infuse for 



20 min. as directed. Proceed 
with the basic recipe. Also good 
with lavender, verbena, or lemon 
thyme. 

Liqueur flavored: Add 

1 to 2 Tbs. of spirits such as 
G ran d Ma r me r, A ma i el 1 , 
Cointreau, Armagnac, a favorite 
brandy, dark rum, or bourbon lo 
the basic recipe alter it has 
chilled. 



Caramel Sauce 

Keeps well, making it a groat last- 
minute way to dress up dessert. 

Drizzle over ice cream or plain cakes; mix wilh 
nuts and spread between cake layers; pour on 
apple-Tilled crepes or grilled pineapple, 



Classic Caramel 
Sauce 

Yields about 3 cups. 

2 cups sugar 
% cup water 
2 Tbs- light corn sv/rup 
£ Jbh. unsalted butter, cut into 
pieces-, at room temperature 
1 cup heavy cream 



In a medium, heavy-baaed 
saucepan, combine the sugar, 
water, and corn syrup, Dissolve 
Ihe sugar over medium heal, stir 
ring untii the mixture is clear. In- 
crease the heat to high and cook, 
swirling the pan lo cook evenly 
but no longer stirring, ynlil L-srhi- 
metLzed. Take the pan off the heal 



when the sugar is a very deep 
amber. Carefully add the butter 
and cream. Return the sauce to 
the heat and bring to a boil, 
whisking frequently until smooth, 
about 3 mm lei cool slightly, 

Orange: Make the basic 
redpe, adding orange juice in 
place of ihe cream. 



Butterscotch: Combine 
2. cups light brown sugar, 
12 Tbs. butter, and 4 Tbs. light 
corn syrup. Cook, stirring, over 
medium heat until the sugar 
dissolves and the sauce boils 
and becomes smooth, Finish as 
for basic recipe with ^ cup 
heavy cream and V? tsp. sail. 



Chocolate Sauce 

Everybody's favorite. Use top- 
quality Chocolate for the best 
lasting sauce. 

Pour over ice cream; drizzle on plain cakes 
and pastries; pipe onto a shalJow pool of crtaw 
for a black-and-white presentation. 



Bittersweet 
Chocolate Sauce 

Yields about 2 cups. 

1 cup heavy cream 

t Tbs, light corn syrup 

% lb. bittersweet chocolate, 

chopped into small pieces 
4 Tbs. unsalted butter, cut into 

pieces, at room temperature 

Pinch salt 



In a heavy- based saucepan, 
combine the heavy cream and 
com syrup over medium heat 
until hot. but not boiling, Reduce 
Ihe heat to mediunvlow and 
add the chocolate pieces, whisk- 
ing until they melt and the sauce 
is smooth, aboul 5 min. Take 
Ihe pan off the heat and whisk 
in the butter and the salt. Stir 



until the sauce is smooth and 
glossy. 

Mocha: Make the basic 
recipe, substituting Vg- cup very 
strong coif ee for hall of the 
cream, 

Mint: Make the basic recipe 
adding V? tsp. mint extract to 
finish. 



Milk chocolate: Make 
the basic recipe, substituting 
milk chocolate for the bitter- 
sweet. 

Orange: Make the basic 
fecipe, substituting '/a cup 
orange juice lor halt ol the cream 
and adding 2 Tbs. Grand Marnier 
or Cointreau to finish. 



Fruit Coulis 

The simplest and most adaptable 
of dessert sauces, 

Spoon onto ice cream; drizzle across plain 
cakes and pastries: pair with fruit tarts and 
chocolate desserts. 



Raspberry Coulis 

Yields about ^s cup, 

6 02. (1 */t cups} very ripa fresh 
raspberries (or frozen, 
thawed) 

Juice from Vb lemon 

Sugar to taste 

In a blender, puree ihe rasp- 



berries with ihe lemon juice. 
Add sugar lo taste. Strain 
Ihrough a fine sieve. Cover and 
chill Serve cold. 

Other fruits: Use other 
ripe berries (such as straw- 
berries or blackberries} or any 
other solt, ripe fruit {such as 



peeted and pitted peaches 
or mangos or peeled kiwis) in 
place of Ihe berries. 

Add brandy: Add a 

splash of a complementary huH 
brandy, such as Kirsch or 
Poire William, to the finished 
sauce- 



To make a fruit fool: 

This is more a mousse than 
a sauce, but it can be used to 
top cakes, shortcakes, and 
fresh fruit. Whip '/j cup chiHed 
cream until it forma soft peaks, 
Fold in the fruit coulis, Serve 
loose as a sauce or chill to 
firm siighlly. 



